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PREFACE 


The meeting of the third General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in Paris offered an opportunity to appraise the results of 


_ its work and to estimate its future possibilities, at a time when 


people throughout the world were observing the Organization 


' with mingled doubts and hopes. 


The Endowment invited leading members of six Delegations 


tothe Assembly to deliver lectures at its Paris House. These were 


delivered before audiences of guests invited primarily from na- 
tional Delegations, Embassies, French Government Ministries 
and educational institutions and associations. The lecturers were: 
John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace who spoke on 
29 September; Paul-Henri Spaak, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Belgium and Chairman of the Belgian 
Delegation to the General Assembly who spoke on 6 October; 
Alexandre Parodi, Ambassador of France and Permanent Repre- 
sentative of France to the United Nations who spoke on 13 
October; The Right Honorable Hector McNeil, M.P., His Ma- 
jesty’s Minister of State for the United Kingdom who spoke on 
20 October; The Right Honorable Peter Fraser, Prime Minister 
and Minister for External Affairs for New Zealand who spoke 
on 28 October; and The Right Honorable Herbert V. Evatt, Min- 
ister for External Affairs for Australia and President of the 
Third Regular Session of the General Assembly who spoke on 
3 November. 

The texts of the lectures appear in this issue of International 
Conciliation. Those given by Mr. Spaak and Mr. Parodi in French 
have been translated specially into English for this edition. 


New York, November 22, 1948. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


By Joun Foster Duties 


I have been ,asked to speak about the future of the United Na- 
tions. That is to me a welcome topic, for the American people 
overwhelmingly and without regard to party believe in the 
United Nations. 

There are some gloomy people who predict that the United 
Nations has no future, now that it has been asked to help to 
end the Soviet land blockade of Western Berlin. They say that 


| the United Nations should have been spared this heavy burden 


which might strain it to the breaking point. 

I wholly disagree with that criticism. It is, of course, very re- 
grettable that the Berlin issue exists. But since it does exist, since 
international peace and security may be at stake, no possible 
means of solution should be left untried. The United Nations is 
not only an appropriate forum, but it is, indeed, the only inter- 
national forum for dealing with the situation in an orderly way. 
Whatever might be the risks to the United Nations, if indeed 
there are such risks, efforts to maintain peace and justice are 
paramount. Peace can never be maintained without taking risks. 
These risks extend to every human being, to every nation, indeed 
to all that we hold dear. It would be grotesque to proceed on 
the theory that the United Nations should be, or can be, sheltered 
from the risks inherent in seeking to maintain peace and justice 
in the world. 

In considering the future of the United Nations it is first of 
all important to consider what the United Nations is and what 
it is not. Many people think that the United Nations is a piece 
of machinery designed to work automatically to assure the Char- 
ter objectives of peace and justice. Because it does not work that 
way, they are disappointed. They feel that there is something 
wrong with the machinery and that perhaps it would be better to 
abandon the present organization and try to build another. 
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That attitude toward the United Nations rests on false prem. 
ises. It is never possible to achieve great goals, such as peace, 
justice, and human freedom, by mechanistic devices. It is easy tp 
write a Charter or Constitution that proclaims noble ends, but 
their achievement is not merely a matter of organization. Ful. 
fillment depends more on the will, the perseverance, and the 
capacity of the members in support of the organization. The 
United Nations is a living organization made up of Member 
States. It is, it will be, what they make it. 

The potentialities of the United Nations can be conveniently 
considered under three main headings. First, the United Nations 
is a meeting place for international discussion. Second, it is an 
international agency for carrying out economic and social pro- 
jects. Third, it is a political authority to maintain and promote 
international peace and security. I shall discuss the future of the 
United Nations under these three headings. 

The United Nations is first of all a meeting place. During this 
past year representatives of many different nations have met to 
gether to discuss international problems of common concern in 
nearly 5,000 meetings of its various bodies. The General Assem- 
bly is especially important to this process of exchanging and 
harmonizing attitudes, and it is the only permanent organ of the 
United Nations in which all of the fifty-eight Members partici- 
pate. The Assembly is without power to take action which legally 
binds any member, except perhaps in relation to trust areas. It 
can discuss and can recommend, but it cannot legislate. It is 
what some people rather contemptuously call a “debating society.” 


THe Power or Pusiic Opinion 


Such people ignore the fact that well-conducted debate plays a 


vital part in developing areas of agreement and in clarifying and ‘ 


consolidating public opinion. Such public opinion, in turn, has 
tremendous influence upon the conduct of men and nations. 
Public opinion does not work with the precision and speed that 
may be desired and that may be desirable. Nevertheless, it is a 
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powerful force. I have served at every regular session of the 
General Assembly, as well as at the San Francisco Conference 
of the United Nations, and I have been increasingly impressed 
by the extent to which national policies are influenced by ability, 
or inability, to make a presentation which will win the support 
of public opinion. Every delegation at the United Nations tries 
to make a case which will win public support, and at times 
changes its position if it seems that the original position cannot 
win public support. 

Even those governments which are dictatorial in form and rely 
largely on material force are influenced by the force of public 
opinion. Just as Napoleon recognized that in war, moral factors 
are more important than material factors, so every government, 
whatever its character, realizes that in the long run it cannot 
achieve its international ends unless it can win the support and 
good will of the world community. 

The Government of the Soviet Union, for example, spends 
large amounts of time, money, and effort trying to influence 
world public opinion. Many of its proposals and actions obviously 
are designed for their propaganda effect rather than for their 
practical results. The world is now beginning to appreciate this 
fact and it provides guidance to those of us who have been less 
energetic in the past in presenting our point of view. We know 
that we must increase our efforts to achieve understanding of our 
way of life and of our objectives. But we know, too, that our 
actions must fit our words. The tendency of the Soviet Union is 
to charge others with what it is doing or seeking to do. This mis- 
use of the power of public opinion sooner or later reacts. It is, I 
believe, one of the factors which has resulted in what Secretary 
Marshall referred to as the self-imposed isolation of the Soviet 
Union from the rest of the world. 

The General Assembly is organized so that every year each na- 
tion’s conduct can be brought for review before the bar of public 
opinion. That is a fact of tremendous importance and through 
its discussions the General Assembly has the possibility of exert- 
ing a profound influence upon the conduct of nations. 
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DeEvELopinc A CoMMON Morat Base 


Not only does public debate influence public opinion and, 
through that, national conduct, it is also the process through 
which can be laid the foundation for a tighter, closer political 
organization. By debate, men find out what are the essentials 
upon which they agree. The Members of the United Nations 
represent many different cultures, religions, and philosophies, 
There are many clashes due to such differences of background 
and to verbal misunderstandings. If, however, debates are well 
conducted, they are apt to show that beneath differences which 
are superficial there is much agreement as to fundamentals. It 
seems that there are certain moral principles which are accepted 
by men the world over. As this fact develops in the course of 
debate and discussion, there will emerge a foundation upon 
which can be erected a political system more compact and eff- 
cient than the United Nations is or can be today. 


The processes of discussion within the different organs of the 
United Nations are an essential part of the transition from a 
world of wholly independent states to a world in which matters 
of common concern are subject to some central authority. 
Throughout the ages, men have looked forward to world govern- 
ment as an ultimate ideal. 


There are, however, only two ways to achieve it. One is to find 
common ground upon which the peoples of the world will freely 
and cooperatively build a central political authority. The other 
way is for a single power to subject to its will all other peoples. 
I do not admit that that is a practical way. Many have tried it 
and the ambition to achieve it seems constantly to recur. There 
are in the world today those who proclaim that their goal is the 
achievement of a single state and that their method is violence, 
coercion, and terrorism. Such a program is doomed to failure, 
and I devoutly hope that it will not be pressed, for the more it 
is pressed, the more it will be resisted. The only solid founda- 
tion for world organization is that proclaimed by the United 
Nations Charter, namely the free association of free peoples who 
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believe in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, and who in their relations with each other 
practice tolerance and live together in peace as good neighbors. 


FELLOWSHIP AGAINST COMMON ENEMIES OF MANKIND 


I turn now to a second aspect of United Nations activity and 
that is its role in carrying out agreed economic and social pro- 
jects. This again is an area of effort which has great possibilities. 
It is apparent that international peace and harmony depend not 
merely upon negative factors such as fear of war and disorder. 
There must also be positive factors such as the actual value that 
can come out of nations working together in tasks of common 
concern where more can be accomplished by joint action than by 
separate action. In the United Nations we must seek not only 
collective security, but also the opportunity for collective service. 

It is necessary in time of peace that the nations work together 
to defeat not another nation, but such common enemies of man- 
kind as disease, malnutrition, and' economic disorder. Through 
joint and effective efforts against such common enemies, not 
only can great good be done, but there can be recreated the spirit 
of fellowship that is indispensable for effective international or- 
ganization. As the United Nations was born out of the com- 
mon effort of the war, so it can be kept united out of common 
effort against the ever-present enemies of human welfare. 

This concept was written into the United Nations Charter and 
to carry it out there is the Economic and Social Council and 
many commissions and specialized agencies. So far, however, it 
has not been possible to recapture a sense of fellowship in achiev- 
ing tasks of common interest. That is in part because the time is 
yet too brief. Also, it is in part because constructive progress pro- 
ceeds slowly and quietly without arresting the attention that arises 
from political controversies. One veto in the Security Council 
captures more public interest than an entire session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 
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A SELECTIVE ProcRaM 


Immediately following the San Francisco Conference, I wrote 
an article suggesting certain principles that might usefully guide 
the United Nations in discharging its economic and social activy- 
ities. I suggested concentrating on a few objectives which offered 
practical possibilities of quick concrete results of large public in- 
terest, so that the accomplishment would attract public acclaim. I 
felt that the initial need was to make a clear and striking dem- 
onstration of the utility of cooperative action. 


There are, of course, an infinite number of social and eco- 
nomic problems, each of which has great appeal and each one of 
which to some seems of paramount importance. To pick and 
choose is difficult. But I submit that it is important, particularly 
at the beginning, to choose economic and social tasks which give 
a possibility of early practical accomplishment and then to con- 
centrate the available resources in money and man-power to 
achieve a striking success. A few such successes would recreate 
a sense of fellowship which would make it possible to move on 
to other and harder tasks, and would create the spirit of unity 
needed for the solution of political differences. 


The European Recovery Plan illustrates what I mean. There 
seventeen nations are working together in a creative task. The 
purpose is to create in Europe new strength and vigor and in- 
creasing political and economic unity which is necessary to make 
such vigor permanent. The participants in the European Recov- 
ery Plan are carrying out their pledge under Article 55 of the 
Charter to create the “conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples.” 

I should not leave this discussion of the potentialities of the 
United Nations in the economic and social field without referring 
particularly to one of the issues before this session of the As- 
sembly. That issue is the approval of the proposed International 
Declaration of Human Rights. I hope and believe this Assembly 
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will endorse this Declaration. But we must not stop there. We 
must go on with the drafting of a Covenant which will seek to 
translate human rights into law. It does not minimize the im- 
portance of our own Declaration of Independence to recognize 
that the Constitution and its Bill of Rights were required to es- 
tablish the body of law necessary to achieve practical results. So 
with the Declaration before the Assembly. It is an important 
proclamation of principle and should be approved. But that ap- 
proval is only a step toward fulfilling the faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
and the pledge to practice tolerance that is contained in the pre- 
amble of the United Nations Charter. 

There is in the world much difference of opinion as to what 
are men’s fundamental rights and freedoms. I hope that this 
session of the Assembly will promote agreement on this subject, 
although there are differences so fundamental that they cannot 
readily be surmounted. Some believe that the welfare of a par- 
ticular state or class is of supreme importance and that all indi- 
vidual rights must be subordinated to that welfare. Others believe 
that the individual is the highest single unit of value and that 
group organizations like the state are designed to defend indi- 
vidual rights, not to take these rights away. 

We have been seeing in recent years efforts by totalitarian 
states to force men into a common mold and to impose a uni- 
versal pattern of thought and belief, and to do so by methods 
of coercion and terrorism. Under these circumstances, the pro- 
visions of the Charter dealing with the rights of man take on 
particular significance and open up possibilities which are even 
more fundamental than protection of the rights of nations. 


Tue ROLE oF THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL 


I turn now to a third aspect of United. Nations activity. That 
is its activity as a political authority in relation to international 
peace and security. That activity is conducted primarily through 
the Security Council which is given authority to act with refer- 
ence to situations and disputes that threaten the peace or involve 
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breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. Under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, the Security Council may call upon parties to 
comply with provisional measures designed to prevent an aggra- 
vation of the situation and it may decide on what measures 
should be taken to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. It can call upon members to take measures of an eco- 
nomic and military character in order to enforce its decisions. 


Tue Veto 


These powers are far reaching, but their use is greatly curtailed 
by the existence of the so-called “veto.” There cannot be action 
under Chapter VII unless at least all of the five permanent mem- 
bers concur. Also, it has not yet proved possible to conclude 
the agreements contemplated by Article 43, which provides for 
the military contribution which Members are to make available 
to the Security Council. It is, however, the veto rather than the 
lack of a military establishment which most weakens the author- 
ity of the Security Council. The veto enables any of the five 
permanent members to block a decision against it or its policies 
or those of any state with which it feels in close and protective 
relation. Since many of the nations of the world do have close 
political relations with one or another of the permanent mem- 
bers and expect political protection, the area of possible action 
by the Security Council is greatly limited. This has given rise to 
the most serious attacks upon the Security Council and to the 
greatest doubts as to its future usefulness. Those attacks and 
doubts have come in part from enemies of international coopera- 
tion who cloak their purpose behind a claim that the United 
Nations is too weak and futile to please them. In part it comes 
from those who honestly feel that it is futile to have anything 
less than a complete world government. 

Experience to date suggests that the veto power, as agreed upon 
at San Francisco goes beyond what can be justified. The abuse 
of the veto has prevented the Security Council from fulfilling its 
true functions. Especially has this been true in cases arising un- 
der Chapter VI and in the admission of new Members. It has 
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been used, for example, to prevent inquiry and investigation 

into the facts and recommendations to the parties to settle dis- 

putes by peaceful methods of their own choice. There is little 

reason to give a veto power with respect to efforts to bring about 

the peaceful settlement of disputes. This is the Security Council’s 

field of greatest usefulness, and the veto frustrates these great . 
possibilities. The United States is ready to accept the elimination 

of the unanimity requirement with respect to matters arising 

under Chapter VI and such matters as applications for mem- 

bership. 

When, however, it is a question of political decision to be 
backed by economic sanctions or the use of military force, there 
is a good reason why, at the present time, the voting procedure 
should reflect public support that is world wide. The reason is 
that the Security Council is not, like a sheriff or policeman, an 
enforcer of agreed law. There is as yet no body of international 
law that clearly covers the many international problems which 
present themselves. The Council is called upon to act in ac- 
cordance with the “Purposes and Principles” of the Charter. But 
these purposes and principles are so general in character that they 
do not always give a clear guide to what is the “law of the case.” 
Some cases are clear, involving elemental principles of justice 
and humanity, but in other cases the Security Council could itself 
be making the law, or acting as a matter of political expediency. 

It is necessary to proceed cautiously in enforcement, so long as 
the Security Council is likely to be an instrument of national 
policies rather than an impartial enforcer of justice as embodied 
in law. In a desire to achieve good ends we should not invoke 
methods which could partake of despotism. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The inadequacies of the United Nations as a political organiza- 
tion, are largely a reflection of the present state of world society. 
An adequate world organization presupposes first of all world 
agreement upon basic moral principles of right and wrong. It 
requires legislative and judicial bodies to translate these moral 
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principles into law. It requires that such laws should be change- 
able to meet changing circumstances, for basic moral principles 
may require certain conduct at one time and different conduct 
at another time. Once there can be an adequate body of world 
law, then enforcement machinery can readily be perfected. Until 
then, enforcement machinery is difficult to apply. A policeman 
serves the cause of justice only when he enforces law. A police- 
man who can act arbitrarily, arresting or striking down whom 
he will, is not an instrument of justice but of tyranny. 

Many who would strengthen the United Nations think in 
terms of enforcement rather than of law. This approaches the 
problem from the wrong end. Law making must precede law 
enforcement. 

We have noted that the General Assembly is under a mandate 
to develop and codify international law. That process is now 
getting under way, but the Member Nations are obviously hesi- 
tant to entrust to a group of legal experts the task of writing 
laws. In truth, laws are not normally made in that way. Within 
nations law-making authority is rarely entrusted to a group of 
legal experts. The legislative process is above all a_ political 
process. So, internationally, the greatest progress in law making 
may, perhaps, come out of the debates and discussions of the 
General Assembly and of special committees established to deal 
with particular problems. These committees will not be purely 
technical committees. They will be committees of political lead- 
ers who will argue the pros and cons, the merits and demerits 
of various propositions. Eventually, it can be hoped, agreement 
will be reached with respect to many economic, political, and 
security matters. As such agreements are reached, they become 
embodied in treaties or arrangements which add to the body of 
international law. Then, enforcement by the Security Council 
can be made more of an automatic process with no nation having 
the power to veto action. 

Despite the present limits upon the power of the Security 
Council to take enforcement action, it can even today greatly 
serve the cause of international peace by providing a forum to 
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which disputes and threats to the peace can be taken. The very 
existence of a body which can interpose itself between those 
directly involved is a bulwark of peace. Its suggestions, its media- 
tions, can accomplish much and the Security Council already has 
a record of substantial achievement. If, however, one looks to the 
future of the United Nations it is important to see both the need 
of strengthening the enforcement processes of the United Nations 
and also what must precede such strengthening if enforcement 
is to be the enforcement of law, not an enforcement of the arbi- 
trary will of a few. 


REGIONAL AND SecuriITY ASSOCIATIONS 


In considering the political possibilities of the United Nations 
it must constantly be kept in mind that the Charter encourages 
the development of regional arrangements and authorizes the 
creation of associations for collective self-defense. So long as these 
arrangements and associations work consistently with the pur- 
poses of the Charter, they can be a very important part of the 
United Nations. The Charter provisions to which I refer reflect 
the fact that to develop association on a universal basis is inevit- 
ably slower than to develop association on a less than universal 
basis. Within the state, the most intimate and productive asso- 
ciations are not universal. The family, the partnership, the trade 
union, the club—these and many other forms of association are 
closer and more intimate than any that are general. So it is within 
the society of nations. It is possible to develop agreed law and 
conduct more quickly on a partial basis than on a universal basis. 

The United Nations Charter would not serve mankind if it 
forbade partial association and permitted only the slowest form 
of development. Wisely, the Charter does not do this, but leaves 
open a path of development which is less than universal. Obvi- 
ously this path should be followed only as a path leading to, and 
not from, universality. It would not advance the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter if the Members organized themselves 
to solidify antagonisms to others. That could readily lead to a 
disruption of the United Nations. If, however, regional and 
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security groupings reflect a natural expanding of common con- 
cepts of national conduct, then they can greatly accelerate achieve- 
ment of the goals of the United Nations. 

Two major associations have already been created under Ar- 
ticles 51 and 52 of the Charter. One is the American Hemispheric 
Pact which consolidates American unity in accordance with the 
principle that an attack upon one is an attack upon all. The other 
is the Brussels Pact between five Western European nations. The 
possibilities in this respect are by no means exhausted, and the 
United States Senate by a recent resolution has enunciated the 
policy of promoting such associations in accord with the letter 
and spirit of the Charter. These nations which feel a special re- 
lationship to each other will be able to nurture that relationship, 
not in a spirit of hostility but in a determination to preserve their 
common heritage against any external menace. 


CONCLUSION 


This review of the possibilities of the United Nations is neces- 
sarily incomplete and inadequate. It may, however, serve to sug- 
gest the vast possibilities inherent in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the great future which could lie before that organ- 
ization. Whether or not that future is realized depends upon the 
Members of the United Nations. In that sense the future of the 
United Nations is a problem for each one of us, for we all, 
through our nations, are members. If the United Nations fails, 
no one of us can avoid a measure of responsibility. That failure 
would, in part, be our failure. If, as I hope and believe, the United 
Nations increasingly serves mankind, it will be because the 
peoples of the world stop reserving for war their best efforts and 
greatest sacrifices, and have the good sense to contribute at least 
a fraction of such effort and sacrifice to the cause of a just and 
durable peace. 
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THE ROLE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By Paut-Henri Spaak 


I shall not deny that I feel a little embarrassed. I am not very 
fond of giving lectures. I would rather take the speaker’s stand 
to fight for what I believe or go to political rallies to argue for it. 
Indeed, I have always felt a certain anxiety when I have had to 
appear before an audience, and above all as select an audience as 
this one, with the ostensible purpose of teaching it something! I 
see before me people who know the Charter of the United Na- 
tions infinitely better than I do. I see learned professors of law, 
and I feel like a student who is about to take an examination 
and is not quite sure he can pass. All this disturbs me and creates 
certain difficulties for me. 

I have been asked to give a lecture on the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and, as I understand it, this lecture is to 
form part of a whele series of lectures which will be given by 
extremely important and extremely competent persons. You have 
already heard Mr. Foster Dulles on “The Future of the United 
Nations.” Next week, you will hear M. Parodi, then Mr. McNeil, 
then Mr. Peter Fraser, all of whom will speak on the various 
aspects and activities of the United Nations. I assume that all of 
us lecturers should try to take into account what has already been 
said and what is going to be said, and that each of us should try 
to place his lecture within the framework of this effort to explain 
to the public what the United Nations is in its manifold aspects. 
I have gone into these details in order to excuse myself for giv- 
ing a lecture which, in some measure, will be rather technical 
and, therefore, I fear, not very amusing. 

Thus it is my task to talk to you about the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations is one of the six 
organs, one of the six main organs, created by the Charter, the 
others being: the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Secretariat. 
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The General Assembly is the first organ with which the Char- 
ter is concerned, in Articles 9 through 22, and, since it is the first 
organ which the Charter takes up, it is legitimate to ask whether 
it is the most important. We shall see exactly what are its powers, 
exactly what functions it is supposed to perform, and also what 
limitations have been placed upon it. You will then be able to 
judge for yourselves the importance of the General Assembly 
in the framework of the United Nations. 

The Articles of the Charter that concern the General Assembly 
are Articles 9 through 22. 

Article g is very simple and easy to understand. It determines 
the composition of the General Assembly. It is extremely simple 
and clear. 


1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the 


United Nations. 
2. Each Member shall have not more than five representatives in 


the General Assembly. 


The following Articles, especially Articles 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17, deal with the functions of the General Assembly. And 
a little while ago, when I was trying to gather my ideas together 
and make an outline for my lecture, I realized that these articles 
had not perhaps been perfectly worded, and that a certain num- 
ber of them duplicated each other. 

Article 10 is obviously the most important. It is worded in com- 
pletely general terms and shows clearly the essential functions of 
the General Assembly. Article 10 states: 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present Charter, and, ex- 
cept as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations to the 
Members of the United Nations or to the Security Council or to both 
on any such questions or matters. 


Considering the terms used in this Article and the generality 
of these terms, one wonders whether it was really necessary to say 
anything else, and whether the following text does not somewhat 
complicate the situation. One wonders whether it would not have 
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been better to hold purely and simply to this Article 10 which, 
in reality, with one or two reservations that I shall indicate in 
a few moments, gives the General Assembly absolute power to 
concern itself with all questions or affairs which eome within the 
framework of the present Charter. 

“.. . Any questions or any matters within the scope of the 
present Charter. . . .” It seems to me, that no more general terms 
could possibly have been employed to indicate in a more precise 
manner that the jurisdiction of the General Assembly was as 
broad as possible, at least with regard to the subjects to be treated. 

After having said this, the writers of the Charter nevertheless 
felt the need to state their ideas in a more precise form and, with 
regard to the political attributions of the General Assembly, 
added two more Articles after Article 10; however, I can say 
quite sincerely that I do not know whether these Articles make 
matters more clear. Article 11 states: 


1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of 
cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and security, 
including the principles governing disarmament and the regulation 
of armaments, and may make recommendations with regard to such 
principles to the Members or to the Security Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and security brought before 
it by any Member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a state which is not a Member of the United Nations in accor- 
dance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except as provided in Article 
12, may make recommendations with regard to any such questions 
to the state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. 
Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to 
the Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international peace 
and security. 


It seems to me that the writers of the Charter, realizing that 
they had perhaps somewhat complicated the situation, after what 
they had said in Article 10, made haste to add a last paragraph 
to Article 11, which reads: 
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. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article 
shall not limit the general scope of Article 10. 


For, in reality, after having said in Article 10 that the Assembly 
could do anything, an attempt was made to indicate in Article 11 
certain particular things which it could do, and then, with a 
peculiar apprehension and in order not to create difficulties, it 
was stated: it is quite understood that Article 11 does not, preju- 
dice the general character of Article 1o. 

These are observations which I myself made this afternoon, 
and I realized, having been in part—although not in very large 
part—one of the authors of the Charter, that we had perhaps not 
been cautious enough nor clear enough. 

There is an Article 12 about which I wish to speak later, be- 
cause it is important. Then there is an Article 13 which seems to 
show that, after having spoken of political questions, the authors 
of the Charter said to themselves: We must also do something 
else. It is understood that the General Assembly can do anything, 
but we must indicate that it must also advance development of 
international cooperation in the political, economic and social 
fields. That is Article 13. 

After having thus dealt with the juridical, economic, political, 
and social development of international cooperation, the Charter 
returns, in Article 14, to political questions and states: 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may 
recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, 
regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, including situations resulting 


from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter setting forth 
the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 


Neither does Article 13 seem to me to add anything to the gen- 
eral provisions of Article 1o. 

Conclusion: I repeat once more, the General Assembly seems 
to me to have quite general authorization to study questions 
which it thinks it should study within the scope of the Charter 
and to carry on all the activities which it deems necessary in 
order to promote the principles of the Charter. 
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There are, of course, two reservations to this, and two reserva- 
tions which are very important, because this authorization which 
permits the study of all questions is limited in two ways: it is 
limited, as you have already heard, by a reference made in almost 
all the Articles up to Article 12. Article 12 states it in a very 
precise manner: 

1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dis- 
pute or situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, 
the General Assembly shall not make any recommendation with 
regard to that dispute or situation unless the Security Council so 
requests. 


This immediately places a very important limitation on the réle 
of the General Assembly, a limitation which is written into the 
Charter in favor of the Security Council. When the Security 
Council takes up a question, or is seized of a question, and when 
it puts this question upon its agenda, the General Assembly may 
still concern itself with this question, but it is prevented from 
performing its essential function. At such a time, the Assembly 
is forbidden to express an opinion in the form of a recommenda- 
tion. It can still discuss the question, it can still arrive at certain 
conclusions, but at certain conclusions which must be presented 
in a very moderate manner, because they may not be considered 
if they are put in the form of a recommendation. Any recommen- 
dation must be regarded as illegal if the Security Council is con- 
cerned with the question. 

I believe we are going to have such a case in the very near 
future. The question of Palestine is still on the agenda of the 
Security Council. It is also on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly and on the agenda of the First Committee. It is possible, 
and it is even probable, that, if the discussion of this question 
begins in the Assembly before the Security Council has removed 
it from the Council agenda, we will find ourselves in a situation 
which, for my part, I consider quite difficult and quite delicate. 
The discussion, which will begin in the First Committee and 
which will be referred later to the General Assembly, cannot 
lead to recommendations unless, in the meantime, the Security 
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Council has decided to remove the question from the agenda. 
In practice, therefore, Article 12 establishes a clearly defined 
hierarchy in favor of the Security Council. When a question is 
upon the agenda of both bodies, the Security Council and the 
General Assembly, it is obvious that the Security Council has 
priority. It is in reality the Security Council which can, by its 
own action, restrict or enlarge the Assembly’s sphere of action. 
As you undoubtedly know and as you have seen in the Articles 
which I have quoted, there is another limitation on the powers 
of the General Assembly which seems to me to be very impor- 
tant. It is this: the General Assembly may formulate recommen- 
dations on the various questions or matters with which it is con- 
cerned. It may make recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations, to the Security Council, or to both the Members 
of the Organization and the Security Council. In reality, the 
General Assembly can never act by itself. Thus, it can only make 
recommendations, and experience has shown these recommen- 
dations to be quite disappointing. Certainly in a well-organized 
society in which each member made it a point of honor to apply 
not only the letter but the spirit of the Charter, a recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly—above all when this recommen- 
dation is adopted by a large majority, an overwhelming majority 
—should be considered by each of the Members of the Organiza- 
tion as a kind of command which should be respected. In my 
opinion, the Charter cannot work, and the United Nations can- 
not fulfill the réle which has been assigned to it and cannot 
avoid disillusioning us, unless each state understands that when 
a recommendation has been adopted solemnly by the General 
Assembly, by the majority of the United Nations—and it will 
often be by a two-thirds majority of the United Nations—the duty 
of each of these nations is to bow before the decision of the As- 
sembly, even if it has opposed the recommendation, even if it 
believes that recommendation to be contrary to its own interests. 
And I believe this for a reason which I have often had occasion 
to express, for I believe that the Organization will only begin to 
function when this idea has become a commonly accepted one, 
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when each nation shows itself willing to place the will of the 
whole organization, or at least of the majority of the nations that 
make up the United Nations, above its individual will, above its 
special interests. However, we know on the basis of experience 
which has not been consistent but which has been repeated too 
often, that the countries which had been defeated in the debate 
within the General Assembly, and which had opposed a given 
recommendation, have refused to accept that recommendation 
when it has been voted upon, when it has been agreed upon by 
a very great majority. And last year, at least twice to my knowl- 
edge, and I think three times, with regard to the question of 
Greece, the question of Korea, and the question of the Little 
Assembly, certain countries, after having opposed the proposals 
made in the General Assembly, after having opposed the text of 
the recommendations that were presented by the General As- 
sembly, once they found themselves in the minority, and in a 
very small minority, decided that they would not abide by the 
recommendation which was made to them, that they would not 
cooperate in its execution and—with regard to certain countries 
we must not be afraid to use the right words—that they would 
sabotage the recommendation presented by the General Assembly! 

It is indubitable that, no matter what was the jurisdiction of 
the General Assembly, no matter how firm was the intention to 
give to the General Assembly the power to concern itself with 
almost all questions related to world peace, if this habit of re- 
fusing to carry out recommendations of the Assembly became 
the current practice, the Assembly and, consequently, the United 
Nations, would be doomed to total failure. 

The General Assembly has still other functions which were as- 
signed to it by the Charter: Article 13 gives it the power to pro- 
mote political, juridical and economic cooperation in all its forms. 

Article 15 gives it the right, and even the obligation, to study 
the reports of the Security Council and of the other Councils 
created by the Charter: the Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council. 

Article 16 gives the General Assembly special powers with re- 
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gard to the enforcement of the trusteeship agreements and, in 
this respect, the réle of the Assembly is quite important. It is in 
Article 85 and Article 87 that we find the definition of these 
powers which are given to the General Assembly. Article 85 says; 


1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship 
agreements for all areas not designated as strategic, including the ap- 
proval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out 
these functions. 


And Article 87 says: 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the ad- 

ministering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at 

times agreed upon with administering authority; and 

d. take those and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 

trusteeship agreements. 


In relation to this very important part of the Charter which 
has, moreover, given rise to so many controversies and discus- 
sions, the General Assembly plays an important réle with the 
Trusteeship Council as intermediary, and most certainly in the 
course of the present session we shall witness various debates in 
connection with these rights and powers of the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly also has another very important power. 
It is the General Assembly which examines and approves the 
budget and, in this way, exercises a predominant réle, as I am 
sure you know, on one of the principal agencies created by the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Secretariat. 

Finally, under the terms of Articles 23 to 61, the General 
Assembly has the right to elect the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council and the members of the Economic and 
Social Council. 
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As you see, I can sum up these two parts of my lecture by re- 
peating once more that the General Assembly has extremely im- 
portant powers. These powers make it one of the essential organs 
established by the Charter of the United Nations, and its powers 
would indeed be enormous, if it were not for the reservation con- 
tained in Article 12 which establishes the order of authority be- 
tween the Security Council and the General Assembly, and for 
the one which states that the General Assembly can make only 
“recommendations.” 

The following Articles, which deal with the General Assembly, 
take up the important question of the voting procedure. This is 
regulated by Articles 18 and 19. The underlying principle here 
is an excellent one; each member, regardless of its size, whether 
it be the greatest or the smallest of the United "ations, has a 
voice. On important issues a two-thirds majority is required to 
pass a resolution. And Article 18 of the Charter enumerates a 
whole list of questions which are considered as important issues, 
but this list is merely a list of examples, and consequently the 
Assembly always has the power to declare which questions are, 
in its view, important questions that must be decided by a two- 
thirds majority. 

With the exception of important decisions on which a two- 
thirds majority is required, all other motions may be passed by 
an ordinary majority vote. 

It seems to me that there is a tendency in the Assembly: to 
proceed in such a way that a very great number of questions 
must be decided by a two-thirds majority, and this is understand- 
able, because when a delegation, a country or a government in- 
troduces a question or places a question on the agenda of the 
Assembly, there is always a very natural tendency to believe that 
it is an important question. And perhaps that country would 
feel offended if the Assembly declared that this was a question 
which could be decided by an ordinary majority instead of a two- 
thirds majority. Thus the President of the Assembly—at least this 
was my own personal experience—has no difficulty in securing 
the agreement of the members of the Assembly when he con- 
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tends that a question should be decided by a two-thirds majority, 

This manner of voting undeniably represents progress over the 
method used by the League of Nations. Among all the causes for 
the failure of the League of Nations, I think almost everyone 
agrees today that one of them, and the one which was undoubt- 
edly the most important, was the rule of unanimity. When one 
examines things with a little perspective, one wonders how any- 
one could ever have believed that an international organization 
could function under the unanimity rule, a rule which makes it 
obligatory that, in order for any decision to be binding, it must 
win the votes of all the nations represented in the organization, 
including the nations interested in the question under discussion, 
even when they are interested in the sense that they are opposed 
to the motion under consideration. There is no doubt that the 
system of unanimity carries with it the death sentence of the 
organization, and that a step forward, in my opinion a very im- 
portant step, was taken when the question of the voting pro- 
cedure in the General Assembly was settled as I have just de- 
scribed by Article 18 of the Charter. This represents great pro- 
gress over the League of Nations; and it is also progress over 
the voting procedure now employed in the Security Council 
where, as you know, the unanimity rule has not been reestab- 
lished but has been replaced by a rule that is not much better, 
the rule of unanimity of the great powers. 

However, a certain question is presented by the voting pro- 
cedure, ever for those who, like myself, are extremely hostile or 
opposed to what is now very properly called the veto. I believe 
that the Organization will not function well until the veto is 
eliminated from the regulations laid down by the Charter and is 
no longer the rule for voting in the Security Council. Certainly 
the small powers, and Mr. Evatt knows something about this, 
were obliged at San Francisco to submit to the right of the veto, 
and we have made the experiment under it, I believe, in good 
faith, without trying to put any spokes in the wheels. I am ready 
to declare myself, as far as I myself am concerned, that if we 
could really feel that peace can be ensured by the complete and 
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unreserved agreement of the five great powers, even though the 
yeto shocks us to some degree, we would still be ready to accept 
it. But, I believe, without being too severe or too pessimistic, that 
it is not too much to say that the system as it now exists has not 
worked very well, and that the five great powers have not 
achieved unanimity very often. What I mean, however, is that, 
while I am opposed to the veto, I am not absolutely sure that we 
should give the same voting rights to all the nations in the 
General Assembly and on the Security Council. 

I realize that the Charter, by a strange contradiction, proclaims 
that all nations are equal, be they small, medium, or large. And 
after having proclaimed this equality, it quickly establishes the 
yeto system, which seems to me quite contradictory! In any case, 
it proclaims that all nations are equal. Well, I do not believe 
that this is true either, and I think it is a mistake to conceive of 
the Organization of the United Nations by applying equality in 
practice in a complete manner. I do not think that Belgium plays 
the same rdle in international politics as the United States. And 
I shall continue my comparison by taking another Benelux coun- 
try: 1 am sure that I shall not offend that country by saying that 
I am sure that Luxembourg has not the same importance in 
international politics as the Soviet Union. 

It is very fine to declare that all nations are equal. It is a prin- 
ciple to which we are sympathetic, but does it truly embody 
reality? Frankly, I do not think that it does, and I do not think 
that an organization such as that of the United Nations will really 
be able to function well if it is based upon a system that is clearly 
unreal. For myself, I can quite well conceive of establishing some 
sort of qualified vote and quantitative vote, and of having each 
nation in the General Assembly and later in the Security Coun- 
cil vote in a manner that might be described as “weighted.” 

Naturally, in the present state of international relations, it 
would be quite difficult to fix exactly the manner of thus weight- 
ing the votes, and I think this is a reform which cannot be put 
into effect until some future date. Nevertheless, I think the idea 
is a correct one, and that between those who absolutely oppose 
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the elimination of the veto and those who demand absolute 
equality between all the nations, we might see the development 
of a serious current of opinion which would seem to me wise 
and reasonable, on the part of a series of countries demanding in 
the Assembly and in the Security Council a qualified vote, a 
weighted vote, which would give to certain of the large powers— 
to all the great powers and to the medium powers—certain guar- 
antees which, in my opinion, they have a right to demand, and 
which should be given to them because this system would cor. 
respond much more closely to reality. 

There is another very important Article in the Charter which 
is applicable to the General Assembly. After all, and I do not 
mean to be ironical, this is perhaps the most important Article 
of all; I refer to Article 21, which states that the General Assem- 
bly shall determine its own internal regulations. 

This is very important because, as you have seen from reading 
the newspapers, what the delegates to the United Nations seem 
to do best is to discuss procedure. The imagination of the dele- 
gates and their subtlety from this point of view certainly deserve 
the highest praise! And, curiously enough, it is not always the 
jurists who show themselves the most subtle in this respect. 

The General Assembly has, therefore, established its rules of 
procedure, and, as I said a moment ago, this is very important, 
because at the United Nations we always launch a first line battle 
on the composition of the agenda. Once this battle has been lost 
or won, a second one is fought on the authority of the Assembly 
with regard to the particular question and when this second 
battle has been won or lost we finally agree that the matter itself 
should be discussed. Moreover, when the question itself is dealt 
with, we only repeat the arguments which were advanced in 
connection with the composition of the agenda and the question 
of authority. It is, therefore, extremely important to have a good 
understanding of these rules of procedure and to be able to find 
one’s way through all these details. 

The importance of Article 21 results from the fact that the 
Assembly, in accordance with the terms of Article 21, has estab- 
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lished its rules of procedure and that it has even issued a little 
volume of 144 Articles which each delegate is asked to read care- 
fully and to know well, in order to be able to play his part in 
the Committees and in the Assembly, because there are already 
very keen specialists who must know all this by heart and who, 
at every moment, can cite one or another Article without making 
a mistake. And, nevertheless, these regulations, in my opinion, 
are not perfect. I myself helped to make them. During the first 
Assembly over which I presided, all these fine written texts did 
not exist, all this was still rather indefinite, and it is more or less 
the procedure which I created as I went along that has become 
established. But I was beaten on a number of points, and I have 
not yet got over it! 


Thus, I am going to present to you a discussion which is very 
interesting; it concerns Article 78 of the Rules. I hope to live 
long enough to see it disappear in its present form. 

Article 78 was established to solve an extremely interesting 
problem in connection with the meaning of the expression “Mem- 
bers present and voting.” Article 78 says the following: 


For the purpose of these rules, the phrase ‘Members present and 
voting’ means Members casting an affirmative or negative vote. Mem- 
bers which abstain from voting are considered as not voting. 


This article of the Rules settled a controversy between Mr. 
Wellington Koo and myself, a controversy in which I was beaten. 

Thus, in the Assembly, members who abstain from voting are 
considered as not voting. This is of very great importance. You 
can see this from the following example: let us say that a given 
resolution must be passed by a two-thirds majority. There are 
fifty-five members present; let us say, in order to make the prob- 
lem more clear and striking, that there are forty who abstain; 
thus, only the remaining fifteen are counted as voting, and if the 
vote is eleven in favor and four against, the resolution has, ac- 
cording to the Rules, been passed by a two-thirds majority; eleven 
in favor, four against, forty abstentions. According to the under- 
lying conception of the United Nations, this is a two-thirds ma- 
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jority! This seems to me an unqualified mistake and, in my 
opinion, this article should be changed, with the members who 
abstain being considered as members voting. 

In reality, there are three ways of voting: one may vote yes, 
one may vote no, cr one may abstain. When one says, “I abstain,” 
one has voted. If one does not wish to vote, one says nothing at 
all, or one goes away. All representatives in European parliaments 
know that this is done from time to time. When one does not 
wish to vote or commit oneself, one leaves the Chamber and 
goes into the corridor. In that case, one has not voted. But if one 
says, “I abstain,” one has voted, and in the Belgian Parliament 
this is so much the accepted point of view that when one abstains 
one is asked to state the reason for one’s abstention. One not only 
has the right but the duty to state it. In my view, this is a proof 
that abstention is one way of expressing one’s opinion, perhaps 
not the best way, but still a way of declaring one’s position on a 
given question. Considering the importance involved in the idea 
of the two-thirds majority, I believe that it is contrary to the 
spirit of the Charter and a violation of this rule of the two-thirds 
majority to declare that members who abstain must not be con- 
sidered as members voting. 

There is another Article in the Rules which is also very bad. 
This is Article 84. 


All elections shall be held by secret ballot. There shall be no nom- 


inations. 


I am trying to remember the incident following which this 
Article was worded in such a way. Basically, it was Mr. Manuil- 
sky’s fault. This is not the only sin he has on his conscience! 

At the first session of the Assembly, he wanted all elections for 
officers to be voted by a show of hands. The majority of the As- 
sembly felt that this was not a very propitious way to proceed, 
and that we should not proceed in this way, especially with re- 
gard to elections. As a reaction, the Assembly made the mistake 
of declaring that there should be no nomination of candidates. 
The result is that when an officer must be selected for the Presi- 
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dency of the Assembly or for the Presidency of the Committees, 
or for any other office, it is forbidden for any member to come 
to the rostrum and explain why he is voting for one candidate 
or for another. It is forbidden to make a nomination and to 
explain for what judicious reason one considers that such and 
such a Member of the United Nations should obtain the posi- 
tion he is seeking. Result: the corridors are very important. From 
the moment that this rule was adopted, working in the corridors 
became the only way of winning an election and the only way 
of preparing for one. Instead of doing things publicly and openly 
in the Assembly hall, one is obliged to try to win votes in the 
corridors and to organize elections more or less secretly. I do not 
think that the Assembly gains dignity by this method; and at 
certain times, we make mistakes or find ourselves in an unfor- 
tunate situation, as for example in the election of the Presidents 
of the Committees or the Vice-Presidents of the Assembly when 
geographical distribution is taken into consideration. Since no 
open discussion is permitted, the elections quite naturally are not 
always what they should be, and important parts of the world 
are not represented. 

I believe, therefore, that when the Rules are revised, we should 
change Article 84 and permit open nomination and discussion 
of candidates. 

Also something is lacking in the Rules which I would like to 
point out to the specialists. Nowhere is there mentioned the mat- 
ter of priority for questions, nor the manner in which matters 
should be put to a vote in cases when questions calling for priority 
have been brought up. 

Finally, Article 22, which is the last Article dealing with the 
General Assembly, provides that the Assembly may create the 
subsidiary organs which it considers necessary to the exercise of 
its functions. 

This Article is important and certainly has been given an im- 
portant application, for last year the General Assembly based its 
decision to create the “Little Assembly” upon Article 22. 

Thus I have summarized in a general way the powers of the 
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General Assembly and its method of procedure. We must also 
speak of its general operation. 
* * * 

There is no doubt that the General Assembly is quite a ponder- 
ous and complicated organism. There are now some fifty-seven 
nations in the United Nations. Each nation may send five dele- 
gates to the General Assembly, which makes quite a large num- 
ber of orators. There is a Secretariat which has a difficult task to 
perform and has a large number of officials. At one time, they 
numbered as many as 3,000. I think that, thanks to budgetary 
reductions, this number has somewhat decreased, but it is still 
quite large. 

The United Nations seems to me to have also made a mistake 
which almost all the international organizations founded since 
the war appear to have made, whether it be the FAO, the avia- 
tion organization, the health organization and all the other exist- 
ing ones, of which I have forgotten the names and, above all, the 
initials. I believe that all the organizations have tried to do too 
much, that they have taken up too many questions, that they 
have sought to settle too many things at once, and I think that 
if we could start over again, we should proceed differently. We 
should concentrate on a certain number of clearly defined and 
very practical questions. We should try to solve them, and as we 
make progress in these fields, we should extend our efforts to 
others. This desire to do everything, to concern ourselves with 
everything, can be noted in the agenda of each session of the 
Assembly. I do not know how: many questions there are on the 
agenda this time, but it varies from year to year between fifty 
and sixty. Obviously, this permits us to remain a long time in 
the great cities which accord us a welcome. Whether it be New 
York or Paris, from certain points of view this is quite agree- 
able! But I do not think this is exactly the aim of the United 
Nations, and I believe it would be very advantageous to limit our- 
selves a little. 

I assure you that there are things which can wait. I do not wish 
to mention any specific point, because I do not wish to make 
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enemies, but I am convinced that this is so, and I advise you to 
read the agenda of this session, and you will see that it contains 
items which do not seem of immediate importance. Nevertheless, 
they will be discussed—and this seems to me both disturbing and 
rather reassuring—with almost as much passion as the questions 
which must be settled at once and which are of major importance. 


Since the agenda is always very full, it was decided to establish 
a General Committee of the Assembly to direct the debates, or 
to help the Presidents direct the debates. The provisional agenda 
of the Assembly must be determined by the General Committee. 

On this count, also, I now have a grievance, and I perceive 
with fright that every time I am defeated I also feel grievances 
and I want to have them redressed! The Article which deter- 
mines the scope of the General Committee is Article 35. Of 
course, this Article 35 declares that the General Committee can- 
not take any decision of a political character. This Article reveals 
the curious duality, the jealousy and mistrust which always 
exists between the Assembly, which can be considered as the 
legislative body, and the General Committee which might be 
compared in some measure to the directing authority. Those who 
framed the Charter wished to clip the wings of the General Com- 
mittee as much as possible, and wrote: “no decisions of a political 
character.” But the Committee has just interpreted Article 35 
this year in a rather curious fashion. When I say that, I do not 
need to tell you that on this point I was in the minority! It de- 
clared that the Committee had to accept any matter placed on the 
agenda, provided that the request was made according to the 
rules and within the proper time limits. 

This markedly reduces the réle of the General Committee, and 
I evén wonder whether it still is very useful. I believe that the 
Committee should not make decisions of a political nature, but 
that the Committee should have the courage to take the responsi- 
bility for making a certain number of recommendations to the 
Assembly and for advising that certain questions should or should 
not be placed on the agenda. This would, perhaps, have the effect 
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of pruning to some extent an agenda which is too heavy and 
which contains too many items. 

Since the work before the Assembly is extensive and there are 
many questions to be considered, and since the speakers are ex- 
tremely numerous and extremely verbose, it was necessary to 
create various committees. Therefore, six Committees were set 
up: the Political Committee, the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee, the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee, the 
Trusteeship Committee, the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee, and the Legal Committee. It is unnecessary to explain the 
functions of these Committees, for their titles do so adequately. 

Let us look at the pyramid which rises before us: in order for 
a question to be placed upon the agenda, it must first be consid- 
ered by the General Committee. Once accepted by this Commit- 
tee, it goes to the General Assembly. If the General Assembly 
agrees to place it on the Order of the Day, it is referred to a 
Committee. It very often happens that this Committee sets up a 
sub-committee. When this sub-committee has finished its work, 
the question again comes before the Committee, and when the 
Committee has at last finished its work, the question once more 
comes before the Assembly; all of which adds up to: discussion 
in the General Committee, preliminary discussion on the adop- 
tion of the Order of the Day and submission to the proper Com- 
mittee, discussion in the Committee, discussion in the sub-com- 
mittee, another discussion in the Committee, and yet another dis- 
cussion in the General Assembly. I wish to emphasize the point 
that almost the same arguments appear in each discussion and are 
repeated not only by the same delegates a certain number of times, 
but also by the delegations which take a common stand on the 
question, repeating the statements made by the others. 

I believe that we must find a way to improve this system. In 
my opinion, we must give greater authority to the President. In 
the Assembly as it exists today, it is very very difficult to stop an 
orator once he has begun to speak. A prudent President does not 
attempt to do so, because if he is unfortunate enough to stop the 
orator, the rules of procedure are invoked with extraordinary 
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promptness, and instead of gaining time, one loses it in the en- 
suing discussion as to whether the orator is discussing the ques- 
tion properly, whether he is really following the rules of proce- 
dure, whether he is well within his rights, or whether he has 
really touched upon the substance of the question. It is better, 
therefore, to let him go on. I believe that this has been the experi- 
ence of Mr. Evatt, and that it has been the experience of every- 
one who has presided over these sessions. 

There is, however, one moment which the President can seize, 
a moment that comes neither too early nor too late, when every- 
one is quite worn out. Then the President can plunge into the 
little opening which he sees and try to bring a little order into 
the situation. But, I repeat, this is an extremely delicate, difficult, 
and dangerous operation. 

I believe that ultimately we shall have to adopt the rule which 
is followed in parliaments, where the President of the Chamber 
has much more authority. And I must say that, as President, I 
dream of the day when I might have the same powers as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and might refuse the floor 
to all those who had not “caught my eye”! But we have not yet 
reached that point, and in the meantime we must accept the 
present system. 

* * * * 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have now reached the end of the 
technical part of my presentation. I would like, before complet- 
ing my talk, and perhaps this also is expected of me, to tell you 
my general impression of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, what can be expected of it and hoped from it. 

First of all, no matter what disappointment we have suffered 
in this Organization, no matter what faults it seems to have, we 
must not lose heart. As many others have said before me, I have 
always felt that a peace organization could not be created in one 
day, that it was a long and difficult task, and that peace would 
only be the reward of long years of effort. 

The first advantage of the Assembly of the United Nations is 
that it makes it possible for the statesmen of the whole world 
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to meet each other. At first glance, this may not seem to amount 
to very much. Personally, I do not believe that this is negligible. 
I believe that the acquaintances which political personalities and 
diplomats make with each other, the personal familiarity, the 
habit they form of meeting each other, knowing each other, work- 
ing together, and cooperating on a practical plane can have ex- 
cellent results for diplomatic life in general. And I think that, 
just as it is true that travelling broadens young people, it is equal- 
ly true that travelling broadens politicians and diplomats. And | 
believe quite seriously—I may seem to be ironical, but I do not 
mean to be—that it is a very excellent thing that European states- 
men can cross the Atlantic every year and see how a great de- 
mocracy, which is different from their own, lives and functions 
and conducts its affairs, and for them to come into contact with 
another people and another continent, just as I also believe that 
it is extremely interesting that representatives from the whole 
American continent throng to Paris from time to time and come 
into contact with Europe. 

What has struck me from the beginning and still strikes me 
today, is the extraordinary good will that is present in this As- 
sembly. Those who imagine that there is a mechanical majority 
are completely wrong. Certain majorities form because, no mat- 
ter what one’s desire, it is sometimes difficult to place one’sself 
upon a certain side when the thesis presented seems either too 
fantastic or too aggressive. But I could give many examples, and 
when I think of what is now going on in the First Committee, as 
well as in the Security Council, I am struck by the very great 
desire of the vast majority of the delegates to this Assembly to 
find, in the last analysis, middle-of-the-road solutions, compro- 
mise solutions. I am equally struck with the fact that the Assem- 
bly wisely hesitates to end a debate when it feels that the deci- 
sion, which might be taken at that point, would make the rift 
between the adversaries and differing points of view wider and 
more difficult to mend rather than bringing them closer together. 
And I am struck to see how much the idea of what I consider the 
“good delegate” to the United Nations has developed. 
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Have we judged ourselves too indulgently? Our position is 
not an easy one. We are each and all representatives of some one 
country. Most of us are in the government or the directing group 
of one country, and consequently, we have special interests to 
defend, important interests to. which we must consecrate all our 
efforts. But if we wish to be good delegates, we must realize, 
at the same time, that the aim is not to secure, at any cost, the 
victory of the special interests that we represent, but to secure 
a solution by which these particular interests can be brought into 
harmony with the interests of others. In reality, our. true, objec- 
tive is not to win a personal victory but, on the contrary, to reach 
an agreement which satisfies everyone. 

In order to reach this goal, one must adopt a certain frame of 
mind. This requires a real effort. Personally, I believe that this 
effort is possible and that it can be fruitful., My experience, if you 
will permit me to use this slightly pretentious word, has taught 
me that in all these international discussions nobody is ever com- 
pletely wrong and nobody is ever completely right. The réle 
of the delegate is, when he is completely convinced of the correct- 
ness of his own position and when he knows exactly what he 
wants himself, to try, in spite of everything and above all else, 
to understand what elements of justice—material or even psycho- 
logical or intellectual—exist in the case as it is presented by others. 
And when he thinks he has understood and grasped that part of 
their argument which is just, he must then make a personal effort 
to incorporate it in his solution and in the resolution that he 
presents. 

And speaking very frankly, I feel—and this is one of the com- 
forting elements of the present moment—that this quality of an 
international delegate, who succeeds in raising himself to this 
general concept of the common interest while still an able and 
sincere defender of the interests of his own country, is growing 
and developing and, because of this, the organization is improving. 

I may be asked how I would characterize this General Assem- 
bly. Personally, I only knew Geneva in its worst days, and I have 
only sad memories of it. During the last years before the war, I 
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had the impression that the atmosphere at Geneva was very dif- 
ferent from that now at Lake Success. It was more pre-arranged, 
There were some public debates from time to time, but I do 
not think I am betraying any secrets or saying anything unpleas- 
ant when I say that these public debates, in which the opposing 
theses were presented, were quite carefully prepared in the cor- 
ridors, and that in reality everyone there was playing a rdle which 
he had learned in advance. When anyone deviated from the rile 
which had been written by the authors, he was immediately 
considered to be a very bad character. 

Today, certainly, no one would say that in the United Nations 
the great speeches are prepared in the corridors and that every- 
one plays a rdle prepared in advance. If this were true, whoever 
pulls the strings and writes the plays must be an author of seri- 
ous dramas rather than of comedies! 

Thus, there is in the Assembly, as I see it, quite a lot of spon- 
taniety. One may ask oneself: is this a sort of parliament? Well, 
I see a great difference between the session which took place in 
New York in 1946, last year’s session, and this year’s session. At a 
certain moment, in 1946, one felt that one was sitting in a sort of 
world parliament and, for myself, I cannot forget the debate on the 
rights of the Indians in South Africa between Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross and Madame Pandit, or the passionate and dramatic debate 
on disarmament between Mr. Molotov and Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross. One had the impression of being in a parliament. The 
orators rose, spoke or improvised and, immediately afterwards, 
their opponents mounted the rostrum to reply. 

Last year, this struck me less, and this year still less. I fear that 
it is not the parliamentary side of our Organization which is de- 
veloping, but the propaganda side. 

Naturally, it is a very fine platform, and it is a terrible tempta- 
tion for a politician or a statesman to mount such a platform 
knowing that at his feet are the representatives of the whole 
world, that his speech is going to be broadcast over the radio in 
all languages, that the journalists of the whole world are there 
to record his words, and that he will be read or heard the next 
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day, or even the same day, by millions and millions of people! 
It is a terrible temptation under such circumstances to use the 
platform of the United Nations for purposes of propaganda. And 
let us try to be sincere and objective: when one speaker begins 
this way, it is very difficult for the others not to follow suit, and 
when one side has resorted to propaganda, it is not very easy to 
prevent counter-propaganda. I believe that this is very bad. I be- 
lieve that this is not at all the direction in which the United 
Nations should tend to move or in which it should be guided. 

This question of propaganda relates to another question which 
both concerns and interests me very greatly: the question of the 
conflict that exists between open and secret diplomacy. I do not 
believe that anyone in the world thinks that we should return to 
secret diplomacy. But I have often wondered, during recent years, 
whether we have not pushed open diplomacy a little too far and 
have not sometimes made it more difficult to arrive at a solution 
by making public everything that we said and did within the 
diplomatic framework. 

This is easier to say for the foreign minister of a small country. 
But you can well understand that when everything is made pub- 
lic, when the foreign minister of a great country mounts the 
platform which I have just described—a world platform such as 
had never been seen and perhaps not even imagined fifty years 
ago—and when he states a position in the name of his country, 
when he explains his country’s stand on various questions as is 
often done nowadays, when he attacks, and often violently at- 
tacks the positions of other countries, and when the dispute goes 
beyond the confines of diplomacy and touches upon the very 
basis of the political regimes to which he finds himself opposed, 
when he has so taken this political position publicly before the 
whole world, it must be recognized that it is rather difficult for 
the representative of this great country, the next day, again to 
mount the platform and to say: “I was mistaken; since yesterday 
I have heard a certain speech, and I realize that I had not really 
thought the question through, and today I am going to take a 
different position.” 
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I believe that the necessity for continually taking stands pub- 
licly on all sorts of questions, and for explaining in every detail 
to the press and to the whole world exactly what one is trying 
to do, makes the task of diplomacy more trying and much more 
difficult. 

Needless to say, and I wish to repeat this, it is not a question 
of returning to secret diplomacy; but we must consider whether 
we could not arrive at a somewhat more moderate system some- 
where between secret diplomacy and open diplomacy as we are 
practicing it today. 

In order to explain and defend this idea to the various audi- 
ences before which I have spoken, I have used a comparison 
drawn from cooking. That is the sort of comparison I like very 
much. I said, “I understand quite well that we must describe 
the dish to the public, the menu that we want to have them eat, 
and I am ready to give them this menu with all the necessary 
details and descriptions. But is it absolutely necessary that the 
diplomatic cook should also explain and demonstrate in public 
how the dish is made? 

“I wish the public would stay in the dining-room and let us 
retire into the kitchen. They tell me that in the best restaurants 
one must think twice before going into the kitchen to see how 
the potatoes and vegetables are pared and the dishes washed. 
There are always things that it would be better not to see. 

“Well, diplomacy seems to me a little bit like cooking. The 
menu is for you. You have the right and we are in duty bound 
to an explanation of what we are trying to do and what aims we 
have set ourselves. But if you let us do the cooking in our own 
way, and let us do it quietly, perhaps we shall achieve better 
results.” 

No matter what comes of it, we must realize that all of this is 
only an experiment, an experiment that now has three years be- 
hind it, but which is still a young experiment. As I said at the 
beginning, no matter what our disappointments, no matter what 
our inefficiencies, no matter what reproaches may be levelled 
against the United Nations, we must remain faithful to it for a 
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good and simple reason: because outside the United Nations 
there is absolutely nothing else, nothing but the return to force, 
to a policy based upon power, a policy based upon alliances, a 
policy in which ideas of right and justice will have no part what- 
soever and will no longer have a place. And we know from all 
of history, and from all recent history, that when we arrive at 
that point, we are very close to the final cataclysms! That is why, 
despite all disappointments and all inadequacies, we must main- 
tain our confidence and all work together as well as we possibly 
can for the triumph of this Organization which is still young 
and ineffectual. 











PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


By ALEXANDRE Paropi 


First, allow me to thank Senator Austin for the very kind words 
he has just spoken. I was particularly touched by those in which 
he alluded to the friendly relations between us, and I wish to 
say that, in the difficult and often thankless task in which we are 
both engaged, it means a great deal to be able to work with men 
like Senator Austin, upon whom one knows that one can count 
absolutely. On my part, I have often asked Senator Austin’s ad- 
vice, and I shall certainly have occasion to do so again with 
respect to all the difficult questions now before us. 

The subject upon which I have been asked to speak is the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. As was said a moment ago, this is a 
subject which touches the very heart of the Charter, which is at 
the center of the most essential provisions of the text that is now 
the law of fifty-eight countries which have become the United 
Nations. A day will come, I hope, when other provisions of the 
Charter will perhaps become of primary importance. I hope 
that a day will come when peace is firmly enough established and 
sufficiently sound to permit the provisions relative, let us say, 
to the organization of economic relations or the provisions rela- 
tive to the group of specialized agencies to become the primary 
ones and the basis of the most important part of the activities of 
the United Nations. However, we know full well that we have 
not yet arrived at that point, and that, in the difficult world in 
which we are still living, the question of the peaceful settlement 
of disputes remains, and will undoubtedly remain for some time, 
the principal object of men’s concern, and that the provisions of 
the Charter which deal with these questions will remain the 
most important in terms of our present needs. Moreover, the 
Charter placed this question like a symbol at the very head of 
its provisions. 

The first Article, which defines the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations, states, as the first of these purposes, to main- 
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tain international peace and security and, to this end, to achieve 
“by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of inter- 
national disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of 
the peace... .” 

And Article 2 of the Charter, which defines the obligations of 
the Members, immediately draws conclusions from this first defi- 
nition by saying in its third paragraph: “All Members shall 
settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and justice, are 
not endangered.” 

Paragraph 4 repeats—for there are repetitions in the Charter— 
that “All Members shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat’or use of force”, which amounts to saying in 
another way the same thing as paragraph 3. 

These are the principles which have been clearly and forcefully 
expressed at the very beginning of the Charter which has become 
international law. 

These principles naturally refer only to conflicts of an interna- 
tional character, since international relations are the only object 
of the United Nations, and paragraph 7 of Article 2 expressly 
places outside its field of activity anything which is an internal 
question, a question within the domestic jurisdiction of the states. 

The two principal organs of the United Nations, the Assembly 
and the Security Council, are called upon to work together upon 
this serious problem of the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Side by side with these organs, the Charter has provided for 
the intervention of a third agency, a technical one: the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The Assembly may intervene in this matter by virtue of the 
general powers granted to it by the Charter to concern itself with 
all international questions. As you know, these powers are only 
powers of recommendation, not powers of decision. 

The powers of the Assembly, with respect to those of the Se- 
curity Council, are regulated by a certain number of provisions. 
In a general sense, these two organs are placed upon the same 
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plane. It would be incorrect to consider the Security Council as 
an agency that is subordinate to the Assembly. Actually, and I 
shall return to this point a little later, perhaps in a certain de- 
gree, because the Security Council is a more limited agency, and 
perhaps from the moral point of view, but not according to the 
terms of the Charter, it seems to be subordinate to the Assem- 
bly. An article of the Charter provides that the Security Coun- 
cil must submit reports to the Assembly, and in particular an 
annual report of which one of the principal purposes is to trace 
the efforts that the Council may have made and the results that 
it has achieved in the task of settling disputes. 

Conversely, the Security Council has, with respect to the As- 
sembly, a kind of priority. One provision of the Charter forbids 
the Assembly to concern itself with questions which the Security 
Council has placed upon its agenda. In this report, the Security 
Council certainly has priority since, as it determines its own 
agenda, it becomes indirectly able to permit or to prevent the 
Assembly from dealing with certain questions, or at least, if we 
take the exact terms of the Charter into consideration, it can 
make it possible or impossible for the Assembly to make recom- 
mendations on certain questions, depending upon whether or not 
the Council keeps these items on its own agenda. 

According to the Charter, it is the Security Council which has 
the principal responsibility for the maintenance of peace. Upon 
this body falls the principal rdle in that great task. The provi- 
sions of the Charter which regulate the various means by which 
the Security Council may attempt the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes may be said to involve three different stages. 

The first stage includes everything concerning the procedures 
by which states can adjust their differences prior to bringing 
them before the agencies of the United Nations. In a general 
manner, the Charter places upon the states the obligation to 
regulate peacefully all their differences, no matter what these 
may be and, in as large measure as possible, to do so directly 
between themselves. 

On the other hand, the Charter specifically regulates the differ- 
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ences which, if continued, might threaten the maintenance of 
international peace and security. This is the second stage, the 
stage wherein conflicts are brought before the Security Council 
under Chapter VI of the Charter, which grants to the Security 
Council certain means of action and powers although these are 
still limited. 

The third stage, the most serious one, is the stage dealt with in 
Chapter VII, that famous Chapter VII, which may be applied 
when there is no longer merely a situation the continuation of 
which might endanger peace, but when there is already a threat 
to peace, or a breach of the peace, or an act of aggression. 

Whatever the difference involved, the parties, as I have just 
reminded you, are under an obligation to settle it peacefully. 
They have the obligation to seek before all else a settlement by 
direct means. And the Charter enumerates, perhaps in a rather 
disorderly fashion, in Article 33: “negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement. . . .” 

In the case of the difficult matter which the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France have just brought before the 
Security Council, the Berlin question, we took pains to make it 
clear that, before appealing to the Council, we had over a long 
period tried and, in our opinion, exhausted all the possibilities 
of direct negotiations, and that we were therefore in order as 
far as the provisions of Article 33 were concerned. 

These procedures which I have just enumerated are the old 
procedures of international law, the procedures which have al- 
ways been used, I think, ever since the days of antiquity, to try 
to regulate difficulties and avoid wars. 

In these provisions of the Charter, I want to draw special at- 
tention, first to those which concern the International Court of 
Justice, and secondly, to a provision of which, I beleive, has 
not yet been made. It is indicated in this same Article 33, after 
the other procedures which I have mentioned: it is the possibility 
of resorting to regional organs of arrangements. Perhaps this pro- 
vision opens a whole field of possibilities with regard to future 
developments. 
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These provisions concerning the different methods of direct 
settlement of conflicts, are completed outside the Charter by trea- 
ties which states or groups of states may have signed among 
themselves. 

In the system of the League of Nations we have gone further, 
in some respects, with regard to at least one of these methods of 
settlement which, on the contrary, has been very little developed 
in the Charter of the United Nations; I refer to arbitration. 
There existed a General Act of Arbitration which was framed 
in 1928 and which established a certain number of general rules 
to which the signatory states—and they were quite numerous— 
submitted. This act has not been abrogated, but it depended for 
its application upon agencies of the League of Nations which 
have since ceased to exist. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations undoubtedly felt 
that there were certain inadequacies in the provisions of the 
Charter which I have just cited. You will remember that a year 
ago it established, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Foster Dulles, that 
new organ which was given the name of the Little Assembly, 
or to be more exact, the Interim Committee. This organ, in 
the studies which it has pursued during the year that has elapsed 
since the previous session of the Assembly, has sought to com- 
plete and enrich the methods of direct settlement of disputes of 
which I have just spoken. It has drawn up a program of work 
and has brought before the present session of the Assembly a 
recommendation that it may be permitted, next year, to continue 
its work in order to elaborate a complete system for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. In the meantime, the Interim Committee 
has already recommended two provisions; it has formulated two 
recommendations both of which seem to me to be practical and 
capable of improving materially the means of action now at our 
disposal. 

The first refers to the Act of Arbitration of 1928 of which I 
spoke a moment ago. This should be adapted to the new situa- 
tion: the League of Nations has disappeared, it has been replaced 
by the United Nations; we must make the necessary adaptations 
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so that the General Act of Arbitration can once more be applied. 

The second suggestion that has been made and which, I be- 
lieve, would also improve in a useful and practical manner the 
functioning of the methods of direct settlement of disputes, would 
be the establishment of a list of eminent individuals chosen for 
their personal authority or for their technical qualifications which 
would constitute a sort of list of experts, a list of mediators or 
conciliators, to whom nations would know in advance that they 
could have recourse. In my opinion this idea may produce in- 
teresting practical results. 

If the path of direct negotiations or of mediation, or of con- 
ciliation, or of arbitration does not make it possible to settle dis- 
putes, then one arrives at the second stage, that of the application 
of Chapter VI of the Charter. This Chapter deals with situa- 
tions the continuation of which would constitute a threat to 
peace. It implies, first, the obligation for the parties to have re- 
course to the preliminary methods of which I spoke a moment 
ago. It then defines the method whereby a matter may be brought 
before the Security Council. It may be done by any state that is 
a Member of the Organization, or the Council can act upon its 
own authority, or it can be called to act by a state that is not a 
Member, upon the sole condition that the state pledges itself to 
fulfill the obligations imposed by the Charter. 

Furthermore, Chapter VI of the Charter contains a distinction 
between two terms, a distinction that is quite delicate in its ap- 
plication: these terms are “a dispute” and “a situation.” This is a 
subject upon which there can be lengthy argumentation and 
which can give rise to many difficulties. The principal impor- 
tance of this distinction is that, in the case of a dispute, the in- 
terested parties cannot take part in the decisions, while this pro- 
hibition does not exist if the Council is confronted with a situa- 
tion. I shall not risk trying to define precisely what is a situation 
as compared to a dispute. The general idea, however, is clear. A 
dispute places two parties in opposition on a point of law or a 
technical point; or, in the course of a judicial procedure, two 
parties might find themselves opposed. A situation involves less 
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sharply an opposition between two parties. This is not very clear, 
and I would not risk going very far beyond this general indi- 
cation. 

The powers of the Security Council are, then, determined by 
Articles 36, 37, and 38. When I read these Articles in preparation 
for giving this lecture, they suddenly seemed a little strange to 
me. They include certain reversals and repetitions which can put 
anyone applying them in an embarrassing position. 

Article 36 provides that the Security Council may “at any stage 
of a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situa- 
tion of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or meth- 
ods of adjustment.” 

Article 37 says that “should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means in- 
dicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security Council.” 

And then: “If the Security Council deems that the continuance 
of the dispute is, in fact, likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, it shall decide whether to take 
action under Article 36 .. .”, that is to say, recommend proce- 
dures or methods of adjustment, or if it should “recommend such 
terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate.” 

And Article 38 says: “Without prejudice to the provisions of 
Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council may, if all the parties to 
any dispute so request, make recommendations to the parties 
with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute.” 

There are of course in these three articles certain repetitions 
and certain reversals. If one reduces them to their essential ele- 
ments, they seem to me to imply the following system. The Secur- 
ity Council may either recommend procedures or methods of 
adjustment, or recommend directly the terms, that is to say, the 
content, the basis of a settlement. 

These are the provisions of the Charter which directly regulate 
and determine the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

These Articles lead in reality, as you see, to very few indica- 
tions. The Charter of the United Nations is, to some extent, the 
sacred book to which we refer, and undoubtedly it is of the 
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nature of sacred books—if I may be permitted to use this expres- 
sion—to be a little vague. And since I have been in daily contact 
with the methods of work in the Anglo-Saxon countries, I have 
come to believe that, after all, a certain lack of precision in texts 
has practical advantages and possibilities of adaptation to circum- 
stances which the French spirit, with its inexorable logic, some- 
times precludes. 

The third stage of the settlement of disputes, which I take up 
only with a certain amount of timidity because I am not at all 
sure that it is within my subject, is Chapter VII, the Chapter 
which deals with the case of a threat to peace and which, in this 
case, gives to the Security Council not only the simple powers of 
recommendation or of suggestion indicated in Chapter VI, but 
real powers of decision and powers which go very far. 

Here again, I would like to point out a certain lack of pre- 
cision in terms which makes possible a margin of judgment that 
is useful for the application either of Chapter VI or Chapter VII. 
I have already indicated that Chapter VI applies to situations the 
continuation of which might conceivably threaten the mainte- 
nance of peace; Chapter VII deals with a threat to peace. A threat 
is by nature something which is only eventual, more or less re- 
moved, so that the two definitions overlap to some degree. In the 
case of Chapter VII, if we are not dealing with an act of aggres- 
sion that has already been committed or a breach of the peace 
that has already taken place, if it is simply a question of a threat 
to peace, the difference between this Chapter and Chapter VI 
is undoubtedly that the threat is more pressing, more serious than 
in the case of Chapter VI, in which the threat appeared still 
remote. 

If the Security Council considers that Chapter VII should be 
applied, it can first take temporary measures designed to prevent 
the situation from becoming more serious. 

It can then decide that measures which do not involve the use 
of force should be applied, and these are specifically enumerated 
in the Charter. These may include the complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations and of railroad, maritime, aerial, 
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postal, telegraphic, and radio communications and of all other 
means of communication, as well as the breaking-off of diplo- 
matic relations. 

Finally, the Council has at its disposal means of action which 
are even more serious and which go as far as sanctions of a mili- 
tary character. The rest of Chapter VII deals with the organiza- 
tion of the Military Staff Committee and provides for the forces 
that are to be placed at the disposal of the United Nations. How- 
ever, if I took up these provisions with you, I would be com- 
pletely outside my subject, and I shall not go any further as far 
as Chapter VII is concerned. 

I have now finished my presentation of the Charter provisions, 
and I would like to review rapidly what has been done during 
this nearly three-year period of the functioning of the United Na- 
tions, and try to define what the various legal texts have become 
with use and what results they have given. 

First, concerning the relations of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning between the Security Council and the Assembly, I indicated 
that the Security Council had a certain practical preéminence, 
since it is free to retain or not to retain a given question on its 
agenda, and thus permit or not permit the Assembly to study it. 
Actually, there has been established between the two organs, be- 
tween the Security Council and the Assembly, a sort of balance 
which is really the result of the facts, the result of practice and 
which is undoubtedly still developing. 

The two organs are very different: first, because of their respec- 
tive size, the number of their members; second, because, as a 
result of this first factor, there is quite an appreciable difference 
in the atmosphere of the two organs and their method of work. 
The Security Council, because it is a body limited in size and 
composed of permanent representatives who remain at the seat 
of the United Nations all year long, who know each other and 
have became accustomed to working together, is more a diplo- 
matic organ where speakers weigh their words and look for 
means of conciliation. 

The Assembly has a different character, I believe, because of 
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its size, because of the number of its members, perhaps also be- 
cause it is composed of delegations which come only for a short 
stay and are, therefore, composed more of political men, while 
the Security Council on the other hand is composed of diplomats 
and officials. The Assembly .tends more or less to take on man- 
ners and attributes which are more the customs of parliaments 
than those purely diplomatic meetings. As a-result there is in 
the Assembly greater freedom of speech. Besides, since the As- 
sembly directly represents the whole group of fifty-eight nations 
who belong to the Organization, it has a greater authority and 
represents more fully and in greater measure the weight of public 
opinion. 

On the other hand, the Security Council has been more or less 
hampered in its functioning by the unanimity rule that you all 
know so well, the rule established by Article 27 of the Charter 
which is commonly called the veto rule. Here, I shall permit 
myself a parenthesis concerning the veto. I shall do this, more- 
over, without knowing whether I am expressing exactly the opin- 
ion of my Government: I am not quite sure what my Govern- 
ment’s opinion on this question is and I must beg the Minister’s 
pardon for this. 

Upon several occasions I have defended the principle of the 
veto, not because the veto rule is a very good one in itself—and 
undoubtedly another solution could have been found—but be- 
cause it nevertheless corresponds to a kind of necessity. After all, 
that is what M. Spaak said here last week when he criticized the 
veto, for he recognized that the system set up by the Charter, 
which gives each country one voice, regardless of its size, its 
population or the weight that it brings to bear in international 
life, is a strange system, which may undoubtedly be criticized. It 
is certainly rather strange to think that a country like Iceland, 
for example, has the same voting right, has a voice exactly equal 
to that of the Soviet Union or the United States. 

The veto rule is a sort of very imperfect and very rudimentary 
correction, but a correction nevertheless, of the strange provisions 
of the Charter on this point. This is so true that, if one wished 
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to eliminate the veto, one would undoubtedly have to find an- 
other system of voting which would make it possible to “qualify” 
the votes, and to give them varying importance depending upon 
the importance of the countries which cast them. 

The veto was also established with the idea, which, alas! has 
not become a reality, that the great powers would succeed in 
reaching an understanding, would have the wisdom to reach an 
understanding, in order to ensure the harmonious functioning 
of the machinery. 

In any case, the veto has certainly been employed much more 
often than the authors of the Charter thought it would be, and, 
in a very great number of cases, has resulted in preventing any 
decision and in seriously hampering or halting the functioning 
of the Security Council. 

I think that all these elements have resulted in giving to the 
Assembly a sort of moral authority with relation to the Council. 
In particular, since the veto does not exist within the Assembly, 
we have been led to bring before it questions which failed of any 
solution when before the Security Council, because decisions were 
obstructed by the veto; this practice has contributed to giving in 
some measure to the Assembly the character of an organ of sec- 
ond recourse, an organ of appeal with relation to the Security 
Council. To which must be added the fact that the Security 
Council usually acts under Chapter VI of the Charter, that is to 
say, finds itself more often employing recommendations and 
moral pressures than decisions or sanctions, so that, in the last 
analysis, the Assembly’s powers of recommendation do not in 
practice differ very much from those of the Security Council. 

Thus in practice, and especially in quite a number of cases in- 
volving the settlement of disputes, we have been obliged to 
bring before the Assembly matters which had already been taken 
up by the Council; the réle of the Assembly, in the settlement of 
disputes, has thus undoubtedly increased beyond that which was 
envisaged by the authors of the Charter. It is characteristic of 
living institutions to transform themselves in this way and to 
complete in practice the texts which first regulated their func- 
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tioning. Finally, the creation of the Interim Committee, of which 
I spoke some moments ago, was a complement to the action of 
the Assembly in the field of the peaceful settlement of disputes. By 
making it possible for the Assembly to continue to deal with cer- 
tain matters in the intervals between regular sessions, this Com- 
mittee also contributed to the enlargement of the Assembly’s 
potentialities for action. 

Independent of this question of the balance of the different 
agencies of the Assembly among themselves, what has been the 
result of the practical application of the rules which I analyzed 
a moment ago? 

I would like to bring out a first point: the very negligible use 
that has been made of the International Court of Justice. For a 
very long time no use whatsoever was made of it. It was only 
recently, a number of months ago, that the Council decided for 
the first time, then a second time—and there has not been yet a 
third time—to have recourse to the International Court of Justice. 

The first time, the Court took up the question of the British 
ships that had been sunk in the Corfu Channel, and the second 
time it was asked to give its opinion on the conditions of admis- 
sion of new Members to the United Nations. 

I have always found this sort of reluctance of the Security 
Council to place itself upon a definitely juridical plane very strik- 
ing. In quite a large number of cases in which serious questions 
of law were raised, which even involved the authority of the 
Security Council, it is indisputable that the Council refused to 
take a position on the ground of law as such. The explanation 
for this is, undoubtedly, that the maintenance of peace is a very 
delicate matter in which purely political arrangements must al- 
ways remain possible, and I think that my colleagues, as a whole, 
have felt that it might be dangerous to stand intransigently upon 
the ground of pure law. Solutions dictated by considerations of 
justice alone probably did not seem sufficiently flexible to them. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that among the methods of settle- 
ment envisaged by the Charter, the one which provides for re- 
course to the Court of Justice has been little utilized up to now. 
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A second characteristic of the Security Council, with regard to 
the procedures utilized, has been, I believe, its reluctance to stand 
upon the ground of Chapter VII of the Charter just because of 
the wide powers which it would have at disposal in that case, 
Recently, this was very clearly evident in the Palestine question. 
We try. to put pressure on the parties to the dispute, to persuade 
them. We use moral pressure. If need be, we threaten them with 
the possibility that we may have recourse to Chapter VII, but 
postpone as long as possible the actual moment of giving our- 
selves access to the redoubtable weapons contained in that ‘Chap- 
ter. We fear to embark upon a path that might some day involve 
the obligation to go as far as the imposition of economic sanc- 
tions, as far as the rupture of diplomatic relations, and then as 
far as the use of force which, it must be admitted, would have 
extremely serious consequences. 

Perhaps there is a profound difficulty inherent in the very idea 
of the regulation of international differences: to wit, the sort of 
contradiction which necessarily appears in certain cases between 
the desire for justice—which demands that we put completely in 
the wrong the party that is in the wrong and give the right to 
the party which is in the right—and the desire that a political 
organ responsible for maintaining peace must feel, which is to do 
nothing that might aggravate a state of tension, to do nothing that 
would create new sources of irritation or leave behind it wounds 
to the pride of any country that would be difficult to heal. 

In reality, therefore, it is essentially Chapter VI of the Charter 
—that is to say, the stage of arrangements, of arrangements arbi- 
trated or tried by the Council itself—that has been employed. 

Finally, I hardly need to recall the fact that all the activity of 
the Council designed to regulate differences has been gravely 
hampered by the opposition of great blocs of countries within 
the body. This is a point with which everyone is familiar and 
which is quite apparent. 

As far as technical procedures for the regulation of differences 
are concerned, the Council was relatively successful in a case in 
which it did not have recourse to any agency of mediation or of 
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conciliation, in which it acted directly; this was the matter of 
Iran. In the matters of which it was seized subsequently, on the 
contrary, it made use, under various forms, of the procedure 
which consists in creating commissions or agencies of mediation 
sent to the area of the dispute. This is the method of which the 
use seems, at present, to be increasing and which, in the last 
analysis, has produced results that are quite appreciable. 

I shall take, for example, the case of Greece which was one of 
the first cases in which a commission of this character was estab- 
lished. We established a Commission consisting of a representa- 
tive of each of the member nations of the Security Council and 
gave it powers of investigation that would permit it to verify the 
facts relative to violations of the frontiers, charging it to make 
a report to the Council. This Commission is perhaps one of the 
most interesting of those that have been established because it 
has become a sort of organ of permanent surveillance of the 
Greek frontiers. This is a solution to which we may be obliged 
to have recourse in other cases. 

In the case of Indonesia, the Commission was composed of a 
smaller number of members. It is simply a Commission of good 
offices, which by-passes completely the questions of competence 
of the Council which had been the subject of reservations. Com- 
posed of consuls at Batavia, the Commission was given the task 
of informing and instructing the Council on the situation. Then 
it was given the mission to use its good offices to intervene be- 
tween the two parties and to try to promote a settlement. 

In the case of Greece, I believe that there was a certain success 
in the operation of the Commission; a relative success, as you 
know. The Commission was not set up with the powers that we 
would have wished, powers of inquiry applying to both sides 
of the border and of which the object would have been to dis- 
cover the whole truth concerning the facts of which the Greek 
Government complained. In reality, for reasons that are well 
known, the Commission functioned on only one side of the 
frontier; which fact obviously reduced its mission of surveillance. 
However, what is interesting is that with a réle thus reduced, it 
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nevertheless, being on the spot, was able to exercise a real sur- 
veillance of the frontier, even though from only one side. 

In the case of the Indonesian Commission, also, I think it can 
be said that we were successful, and that the Commission suc- 
ceeded in its task of intervention between the two parties. It 
succeeded on the practical plane in gradually allaying and in halt- 
ing hostilities, at any rate, for the most part. 

More recently, another Commission was sent to India to help 
settle the conflict between India and Pakistan. This Commission 
was a Commission of five members with the task, there again, of 
tendering its good offices or of mediating, of using mediation 
and good offices in order to reestablish peace and public order, 
but with a special aim: the task of helping to organize a pleb- 
iscite, since a consultation of the populations was, in this conflict, 
one of the points under discussion. The Commission was, there- 
fore, given the mission to recommend measures that might lead 
to the cessation of hostilities and to create the conditions neces- 
sary for an impartial plebiscite. 

The fourth case which I wish to cite, in which the action of the 
Council has taken, so to speak, the most organized form, as you 
well know, is the question of Palestine. In the Palestine affair, 
the Council had at first created a Truce Commission composed 
of consuls of Jerusalem; then, it had recourse to a prominent 
personality, none other, alas! than Count Bernadotte, who was 
invested with the powers of a mediator and who had at his side 
a considerable staff of observers armed with substantial material 
facilities. This is undoubtedly the case in which the pacifying 
activity of the Council took the most organized form. 

In the case of the conflict between India and Kashmir the 
Commission is on the spot and is doing its best. After all, we have 
not heard any ,more of this matter for some time, undoubtedly 
because the action of the Commission has not been ineffective. 

Concerning the question of Palestine, I consider that it, also, 
has been successfully dealt with, although the Council has been 

convoked for tomorrow to discuss it, which makes me a little less 
sure of myself in presenting optimistic conclusions on this issue. 
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On the whole, what sort of conclusion shall be draw from this 
experience of nearly three years of regulation of conflicts which 
I have just reviewed? 

I confess that the conclusion to be drawn from the experience 
in which I have participated during this period is the one about 
which I am the most hesitant: perhaps because, as one who is 
participating intimately in the life of the United Nations, I find 
it difficult to have the perspective necessary for making a judg- 
ment, perhaps also because it is still difficult to form a judgment. 

It cannot be denied that the conflicts which I have just re- 
called to you have been, in large part, lessened, even if not com- 
pletely regulated and if not settled, by texts which state precisely 
who was wrong and who was right, or indicate that the solution 
should be thus or thus; nevertheless, on the whole, in a groping 
fashion these conflicts have been moderated. And if one remem- 
bers that the Security Council is not a jurisdictional but a polit- 
ical organ, whose duty it is to try to calm things down, to pre- 
vent settlements that might have the merit of being more clear- 
cut, but that leave memories and rancors in their wake, which 
would be the cause of new conflicts, I think that, as a whole, the 
work that has been accomplished—not in a very brilliant manner, 
perhaps, from the point of view of public opinion—has been 
effective work nevertheless, work which has healed wounds, 
calmed conflicts, and saved human lives. 

But all the conflicts which I have recalled are minor conflicts, 
if I may use such an expression; the expression is undoubtedly 
not a good one because there are, in reality, no minor conflicts. 
For those who are involved in it, a conflict is never a minor 
one, and the definition of a conflict as minor always implies the 
risk that those who thus describe it will not concern themselves 
with regulating it. And then, on the other hand, we know 
from too many historical experiences that conflicts which seem 
limited in their scope may be the cause of very great wars, may 
be the cause of general conflagrations, so that, in general, to 
regulate even those conflicts estimated as minor is a great deal. 

Furthermore, in the system of the Charter, as I described it to 
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you a moment ago, in connection with the veto, it is to just such 
conflicts that our texts were intended to apply. The Charter, and 
the provisions of Article 27 show this, was framed upon the hypo- 
thesis of an understanding, of a certain agreement among the 
great powers, so that one might say, without paradox, that the 
texts were indeed designed to regulate these secondary conflicts 
rather than to settle conflicts of the scope of those that now divide 
whole blocs of countries. 

However, as you know, the Council is now, for the first time, 
seized of an affair which goes beyond, and very far beyond, the 
framework of the questions which I have recalled to you. For the 
first time, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France, 
having exhausted the means of direct negotiation and, respecting 
the text which regulates relations between nations, have brought 
before the Council a question which places directly in opposition 
the great powers, the permanent members of the Security 
Council. There is no doubt that the question of Berlin constitutes 
for the Security Council a new test and a difficult one. 

I do not know very well what I can offer you as a conclusion. 
My conclusion must remain in suspense because it will depend 
upon the solution of an experiment that is still in process and 
that is now at a difficult moment. 

The present session of the Assembly, does not give the impres- 
sion that international relations are particularly relaxed, and all 
the organs of the United Nations must now face a test that is a 
difficult test, that obliges them to make their maximum effort, 
and that puts them under a very great strain. 

But what is certain is that the United Nations is the only 
agency to which we can have recourse in the difficult cases where 
peace is threatened. It is the only organ that has been established 
to regulate conflicts, and that is why we, the democratic coun- 
tries—and I understand by that expression the countries where 
freedom reigns—must remain devoted to it; it is our task, by our 
common agreement, by our common efforts, to ensure that our 
Organization survives this crisis, that it emerges victorious from 
this test, that it develops and grows strong. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL FIELD 


By Hecror McNe 


I am greatly honored to have this invitation from the Carnegie 
Endowment to talk about the economic and social affairs of the 
United Nations. It is a pointless work of supererogation to try 
and describe what the Carnegie Endowment has meant in 
terms of promoting international understanding, and I shall not 
of course attempt to add anything else to what is known on this 
subject. But no Scotsman—and of course I am very much a 
Scotsman—can ever resist making his salute to Andrew Carnegie, 
to the Carnegie family, and to the Carnegie trustees. 

As I shall attempt to show, the economic and social side of the 
United Nations is not in any sense free from its teething troubles. 
There are in my opinion three causes for this, leaving aside for 
the moment the difficulties resulting from the reflection in eco- 
nomic and social matters of the great political cleavages existing 
in the world today. In the first place, in our anxiety to do well in 
economic and social affairs we have tried to do too much, and 
so our limited resources are being stretched beyond effective per- 
formance in many cases. Our efforts are dissipated and some- 
times vitiated. This is primarily the fault of the politicians. We 
have not been bold enough to say that some tasks were less im- 
portant than others, and that the less important tasks should be 
left aside until we have gained more experience, trained more 
people, and amassed more funds. 

The second cause again lies primarily at the doors of the 
Member Governments. We have not made available as many 
people of outstanding calibre as are necessary successfully to man 
this huge endeavor. This, of course, is not necessarily a criticism 
of the people who are presently engaged in these tasks, and the 
dilemma of the Member States is understandable. At the end 
of the war we each had within our own borders economic and 
social problems almost without dimension, and in the face of our 
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difficulties we were each jealous of yielding for international 
tasks men and women we so badly needed at home. It may be 
that when we slowly approach more normal conditions we shall 
be able to strengthen these presently overworked international 
secretariats. 

Thirdly, and I shall attempt to deal with this later in greater 
detail, there are discernible, inside the social and economic struc- 
ture of the United Nations, certain unresolved problems of or- 
ganization, of which the most obvious is the question of the rela- 
tion between its central and regional machinery. We must not 
have regional organizations mirroring the economic structure 
and functions of the Council itself and clutching to themselves 
an autonomy which should reside only in the Economic and 
Social Council. 

These deficiencies need not surprise us. I am sure that every- 
one is familiar with Article 55 of the Charter, which is the parent 
article from which the Council, its subsidiary instruments, and 
the specialized agencies all draw their existence. It reads: 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related 
problems; international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


There is nothing profound in that article. It is an admission of 
an international feature which has been accepted at any rate for 
a hundred years. It is an admission that peace rests upon social 
and economic stability. I do not think that you can guarantee 
that, given such international stability, peace will be automatically 
assured. It seems plain to me that there are group impulses about 
which as yet we are not too well informed, which may at times 
threaten peace. Sometimes we see a lust for power which seems 
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almost without explanation. Sometimes it is what we used to 
call national prestige. Sometimes, as at the end of the last war 
and again at the end of this war, it is the emergence of a na- 
tional thrust and national independence and national identity. 
Sometimes it looks almost as if people were biologically pos- 
sessed by some impulse which urges them to spawn out, not 
necessarily literally and physically, beyond their own borders, but 
metaphorically and politically to do so. 

However, if I do not assume the proposition that international 
social and economic stability is the automatic precursor of peace, 
I am certain that the converse is true. You cannot have peace 
without international order and stability in social and economic 
affairs. 

That is why I have been tempted to say that if the job of the 
Security Council is to keep the peace, to be at all times a medi- 
ator and eventually to be a policeman, the job of the Economic 
and Social Council is to make peace possible. 

That thought must have been much in the minds of the men 
who wrote this Charter at San Francisco. They saw for the 
Council two broad categories of problems. There were, first of 
all, those problems which I might describe as the inevitable 
legacies of war, such as, for example, the repatriation and re- 
settlement of displaced persons and refugees, and the replace- 
ment or reallocation of capital or of capital goods destroyed so 
profligately during the war. These were the temporary problems 
to which the Council and its related organizations should ad- 
dress themselves, and to which indeed they do address themselves. 
When I use the word “temporary” I am not necessarily thinking, 
of course, that the problems can be liquidated in twelve, twenty- 
four or even sixty months, but they are problems of a specific 
and precise kind caused by a world warfare, which would not 
recur if there were a long enough term of peace. 

Much more, however, I imagine that the authors of the Char- 
ter saw the need for developing the work which had been started 
in the League of Nations for tackling the world problems which 
no one nation could hope successfully to tackle by unilateral 
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action. Let me explain myself by some examples. For instance, 
five out of ten of the world’s inhabitants are at present by modern 
standards under-nourished. This means that they are relatively 
inefficient in their work, that they are more open to attack by 
disease, and I suppose it probably also means that they are less 
happy than they ought to be. Such a problem can, of course, only 
be solved by international action, because it is mainly due to the 
fact that the world is not producing enough food. World food 
production has decreased by 6 per cent since 1938, while on the 
other hand the population of the world has increased by 200 
million in the same period. Now, look what this means. It means 
that unless we can bring these factors quickly into relation with 
each other they will continue to widen. For, as the intake of food 
drops, all workers including agricultural workers decrease in 
efficiency and at the same time, owing to the relatively low diet, 
ill health intervenes and there is a further drop in production 
efficiency, therefore a further drop in the amount of food avail- 
able and a still greater liability to disease. This vicious circle, this 
unbalanced equation, is perhaps most clearly illustrated in Africa, 
although of course it is not a problem confined to that continent. 

Let us look at some further examples. We know how to treat 
malaria. It is more a job for the engineer than the doctor, yet 
each year there are 300 million observable cases of malaria and 
the number of deaths in this disease total 3 million. We know 
a great deal about the prevention as well as the cure of tuber- 
culosis, and yet there is not one modern industrial state where 
tuberculosis is not a major problem, and this again is not exclu- 
sively a problem for the doctor but as much one for the banker, 
the engineer, and the dietician. In some of the backward areas 
of Africa we know precisely how to eradicate bilharzia, and still 
this vicious and impeding parasite attacks and cripples great sec- 
tions of the African population, although once more it is as much 
a problem for the engineer, the agriculturalist, and the banker 
as for the doctor. 

I give another example. We now know a great deal about 
the curses of this great social evil of unemployment. I daresay 
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there is no social phenomenon so demeaning, so humiliating, so 
unstabilizing politically as mass unemployment. Happily, in my 
country, as in the United States and in most of the countries of 
Western Europe, mass unemployment has not reappeared after 
the war, although it has in some countries, notably Italy or else- 
where. Now, the best government that ever took office in Italy 
could not by itself solve the problem of mass unemployment. 
The rate of exchange, the cost of primary commodities, the avail- 
ability of transport, the availability of hard currency, the world 
demand for manufactured products are all factors affecting the 
Italian unemployment position, and they are all factors over 
which neither the Italian nor any other government, no matter 
how powerful or how wise, can of itself exert sufficient control. 

These problems then, of hunger, disease, unemployment, en- 
emies of international stability, are enemies which cannot be van- 
quished by the attack of one government. No nation is com- 
pletely a master of its own destiny in these respects. The Charter, 
and particularly this section of the Charter, is an admission that 
absolute sovereignty is not only an obsolete conception, as obsolete 
as the divine right of kings or the doctrinaire rights of despots, 
but that the decrease in sovereignty is an inevitable characteristic 
of the modern state. The dimension and intricacy of all these 
problems have obliged nations to admit that cooperation is essen- 
tial internationally if the reasonable welfare of their citizens is to 
be assured. It was because of this conclusion, and faced with 
these formidable problems, that the drafters of the Charter could 
not at San Francisco have escaped the necessity of such an instru- 
ment as the Economic and Social Council, its commissions and 
its specialized agencies, even if they wanted to make such an 
escape. 

With that background it will be understood that the Economic 
and Social Council has mainly a coordinating and organizational 
role in the economic field, i.e. it is not primarily an executive 
or even an operational body. 

What then in fact has the Economic and Social Council been 
able to do since its inception? Firstly, it has, in discharge of its 
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réle, been responsible for the calling of preparatory conferences 
by which were set up various specialized agencies, e.g. the pre- 
paratory conference of Trade and Employment in Havana and 
the more recent preparatory conference in London of the Inter- 
national Maritime Organization. And it is in laying down the 
terms of reference of such conferences that the Council exercises 
its coordinating function in a general form. 

Secondly, it exercises its coordinating action on specific prob- 
lems. As an example of this we have the FAO initiating the co- 
ordination of action dealing with supply shortages leading to 
food shortages. This is a good example of the value of the flex- 
ible international structure which we are discussing. Quite plain- 
ly agricultural provision will be affected not only by subjects 
lying within the direct competence of the FAO but also by such 
matters as the supply of machinery, of coal and of fertilizers, and 
perhaps even of man-power, all of which are outside the direct 
competence of FAO. Under a “bottleneck” resolution on food 
the Economic and Social Council took action to secure that the 
activities on these subjects are coordinated by the Council through 
the machinery of its regional organizations. 

Thirdly, there is what I may call the machinery of coordina- 
tion, namely the prevention of duplication and overlap between 
the very large number of bodies which are operating over the 
economic and social field. These activities are described well and 
with justifiable and constructive criticism in a recent publication 
of the Carnegie Endowment. I want to say that I agree entirely 
with the conclusion which appears at the end of that study, which 
is consistent with the line which I have been consistently taking 
on this matter of coordination. 

I cannot help feeling that we have in this report a fine example 
of how an international organization not representative of gov- 
ernments can help to mold opinion among delegations. 

In addition to these organizational functions the Council of 
course serves, and must continue to serve, as a forum for the 
ventilation of world opinion on economic problems and of course 
on social ones too. We have had endless discussions on the Mar- 
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shall Plan, and similarly we are being treated to discussions on 
the application of Marxian, or more properly Soviet, economics 
to the development problems of the Far East, Latin America, 
and the Middle East. Now, neither I nor my Government will 
ever seek to throttle these discussions, although they are at the 
best academic and at the worst propaganda. Nevertheless, it has 
fallen to me and to representatives of my Government to point 
out to the Council, with as good a temper as we can command, 
that if the Council is going to discharge the precise functions 
laid upon it by the Charter, it will become necessary to apply 
some parliamentary procedures to its activities, so that priorities 
on the Council’s work and on its Agenda can be certain of dis- 
cussion and of satisfactory treatment by the members of the 
Council. I shall not, however, pursue this subject which has be- 
come almost an obsession with me by now. 

As apart from the work of the actual Council members, let 
me point to a most valuable activity undertaken by the Council 
through the Department of Economic Affairs of the Secretariat. 
This was the preparation of a world economic survey, and I should 
like also to note the European survey provided by the Secretariat 
of the Economic Commission for Europe. These two reports were 
of high quality. They will ensure that governments focus their 
attention upon common economic trends, and they will continue 
to provide material for what may prove to be satisfactory de- 
bates in the Council and in the Commission. 

Now, from the preparatory conferences in London in 1945, it 
was plain that the Council would need such advisory commis- 
sions as, for example, the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. These commissions, which should be composed of 
experts, are charged with the task of advising the Council in 
respect of solutions to these problems, solutions which, as I have 
already attempted to show, do not always lie within the com- 
petence of any one government. As an example, the report on 
inflation by the Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability had a very good reception generally, and in my 
country we felt it provided a useful body of world doctrine. I 
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greatly wish I could have said the same about the report on 
development. We found, as those who have studied it will 
similarly agree, that it amounted to little more than an exasperat- 
ing mosaic of catch phrases of a propaganda character inserted 
for political purposes and having little relation to economic fact 
and the relevant economic theory. Of this tendency I hope to 
speak a little more fully later on. 

A more recent development in the Council which I do not 
think was visualized when we set up these advisory commis- 
sions has been the development of regional commissions to deal 
with the immediate post-war problems of rehabilitation and of 
development. The first of these, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, has accomplished much useful work. It had, however, 
a flying start since it took over the emergency organizations 
which we had set up immediately after the war to deal with Eu- 
ropean transport, European coal, and a variety of European 
commodity problems. The Commission continues to discharge 
such allocation functions in respect of, for example, timber, steel, 
and coal. It has a growing number of technical committees which 
seek methods of furthering total European production and dis- 
tribution. Naturally, in its deliberations also we have come up 
against this propaganda tendency to which I have already re- 
ferred. But at the same time I should want to record that this 
has not unduly hindered its technical work, and I and my Gov- 
ernment rate this as one of the most important accomplishments 
of the United Nations over the whole field of its work, that 
there has been this remarkable technical collaboration inside the 
ECE in the heart of a continent which is itself still so divided 
politically. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East is de- 
veloping its work as one might expect on somewhat different 
lines. It did not have the background of these temporary emer- 
gency organizations and of course it is concerned largely with 
the problems of the under-developed countries, and I anticipate 
that the Economic Commission for Latin America which is also 
just getting under way will be more likely to follow the pattern 
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of the Far Eastern Commission than the European one. I think, 
too, that we will have as the next step a Commission for the 
Middle East. 

Turning then to the third side of the Economic and Social 
Council we have the specialized agencies, which are, of course, 
the main executive instruments of the United Nations, apart 
from those regional councils to which I have referred. The most 
important one in the economic field, I say without apology, is 
the International Bank. The Bank has granted loans already 
totalling 525 million dollars to France, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Luxembourg, Chile, and to four Dutch shipping com- 
panies. Now, there has been some criticism that the Bank has not 
yet started making loans for development purposes, and that the 
size and distribution of the loans has not been greater. Naturally, 
I understand the basis for these criticisms, but nevertheless I think 
it most important that we should realize at all times that this 
international institution depends upon raising money through 
ordinary commercial channels and cannot raise money other- 
wise. It must, therefore, conduct itself with normal commercial 
prudence, particularly in its initial stages. Like everyone else, I 
should like to see the Bank operating to a greater extent. But 
irresponsible theory and threatening political speeches will do 
nothing to improve the commercial outlook for the Bank, and 
far from increasing its activities will inevitably restrict them, and 
when I have said this much I should like also to pay tribute to 
the enthusiasm and prudence of its senior officers and particu- 
larly of its Director General. 

The International Monetary Fund, not so completely commer- 
cial in operation but none the less a strict banking operation, has 
had to meet a certain amount of criticism, but it should be noted 
that it has undertaken already successful operations totalling 
544 million dollars. 

Allied to the Bank and the Fund in terms of subject matter, 
the Trade and Employment Conference at Havana has brought 
into being the Interim Commission of the ITO, and in its Trade 
Charter, so laboriously worked out over a long period by means 
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of three conferences, we have an extremely valuable set of prin- 
ciples. Not all of these principles can necessarily be implemented 
at once in the present economic difficulties besetting many of the 
member nations. But the effect of this Charter when it comes 
into force will be to enable short-term expedients which have to 
be made in the present unusual circumstances of world trade to 
fit in with the longer term principles laid down in the Charter, 
Unless we had had such a body of doctrines, there would have 
been the danger of arbitrary expedients being adopted which 
had little relation to any ultimate plan for the coordination and 
full development of world trade on a multilateral basis. 

I am not here attempting even briefly to deal with the activ. 
ities of all the specialized agencies, but I want to allude to one 
more, and that the FAO. Much quiet if unspectacular work has 
been going on designed to increase the growth of world food 
production. This deficiency in production may not worry us 
urgently this year or the next, or the next, but there is no doubt, 
as Sir John Boyd Orr has already displayed in figures, that this 
is a dramatic and a pressing problem, to which as yet we have 
not even a reply that looks good even on paper. But all the time 
the FAO is getting ahead with little but not unsubstantial con- 
tributions. A nice example of international collaboration in this 
field, of such proportion, was brought to my notice recently by 
my colleague Mr. Phillips. It is the marriage between the seed- 
corn of Guatemala and Iowa. I am told that the seed-corn from 
Iowa is not very resistant to drought and the corn of Guatemala 
will not grow at high altitudes. On the other hand, the Iowa 
seed-corn will grow at high altitudes and the Guatemalan seed- 
corn is resistant to drought. The FAO have been match-making. 
They have arranged a marriage which, I am told, will result in 
a seed-corn which will grow high in Guatemala and resist 
drought in Iowa. I am not sure that my Soviet colleagues will 
quite approve of these scientific activities because I believe that 
the work begun by Mendel and added to greatly by such a dis- 
tinguished Soviet agricultural scientist as Vavilov is not now 
approved of. Apparently the facts of life as they are displayed in 
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birth and growth do not reflect a sound Marxian doctrine, al- 
though they were quite acceptable to Lenin. I have, however, 
no doubt that hungry people everywhere will not trouble too 
much about such doctrinal heresies if they are given more to eat. 
We all hope that the FAO will arrange many more marriages 
of this satisfactory kind. 

Now, of course, I shall also say something about those Com- 
mittees and other bodies dealing with the social side of the work 
of the Council. Under this heading I note the excellent work 
which has been done by the Human Rights Commission, by the 
conference on the Freedom of Information, and by the Special 
Committee on Genocide. We had hoped that the Covenant on 
Human Rights could be completed at this year’s assembly. I 
regret to say that it now appears that we shall not be able to do 
more than pass a declaration on human rights although we still 
hope for the convention on Freedom of Information. The forms 
of these two instruments as they are submitted to the present 
Assembly inspire a fairly severe criticism of the Economic and 
Social Council. Due to Soviet filibustering at Geneva the Coun- 
cil was forced to pass on these instruments to the Assembly with- 
out adequate consideration or amendment, and it might be quite 
proper for the Assembly at its present session to tell the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that its members must behave them- 
selves and take full account of Assembly resolutions. 

On the operative side in the social field I should mention the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which is spending some 40 million dollars, and will spend more 
if sufficient contributions are raised. This organization, as is 
known, assists in the feeding of children irrespective of nation- 
ality and without any discrimination whatever. It is run by an 
executive board appointed by the Economic and Social Council. 
I should also like to point to another most valuable function 
which it has taken to itself. It is at present engaged in conjunction 
with the World Health Organization on a gigantic scheme of 
innoculation against tuberculosis. 

In addition, some $650,000 were spent last year and the year 
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before on advisory social welfare services which the United Na- 
tions took over and expanded from the operations of UNRRA. 
I need scarcely direct attention to the work on drug control and 
the traffic in women and children taken over in effect from the 
League of Nations, but I ought also to mention a considerable 
number of subjects such as housing and prevention of crime, which 
do not fall within the competence of any particular specialized 
agency and are, therefore, the direct operational concern of the 
Social Affairs Department of the United Nations and supervised 
of course by the Economic and Social Council. 

On the social side, too, I ought to mention three specialized 
agencies, all of which are undertaking a fair amount of work, 
and all of which promise satisfactory results. These are the 
WHO, in which the Soviet Government is taking a full part, the 
International Refugee Organization, which the Soviet and Slav 
countries have attempted to hinder, and the International Labour 
Organisation, which this year has just adopted a convention on 
freedom of association for trades union rights, now before gov- 
ernments for ratification. This last organization, as is well known, 
pursues its own course and has its own traditions. The Soviet 
Union takes no part in the ILO, but the operations of the organ- 
ization during the last quarter of a century have been so substan- 
tial, and its structure is so broadly based because of its tripartite 
representation of governments, employers, and workers, that no 
one state could, I think, impede its satisfactory working. 

Now, with this short history behind us, if we ask ourselves if 
the performance of the Economic and Social Council measures 
up to the hopes entertained by the authors of the Charter, then 
we must answer negatively, although we may qualify our nega- 
tive. The qualification is that the Council has achieved more 
than any other section of the United Nations. Nevertheless, its 
achievements add up to a disappointing total. 


If we ask further, as we must if we are faithful to the interests 
of the common people whom we represent, whether we may 
reasonably expect more in the near future from the Economic 
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and Social Council and its subsidiary instruments, I find it most 
. difficult to give an answer. 

There are of coutse certain organizational and personal defi- 
ciencies, all of which, theoretically, could be rectified. (Here I 
should like, parenthetically, to point to the excellent Carnegie 
Report to which I have already alluded.) Moreover, govern- 
ments have an obligation to send experts of high calibre to com- 
missions, and in my submission they have an equal obligation 
to send representatives of ministerial rank to the Council in 
addition to keeping a strong, if not numerous, staff at head- 
quarters. My Government, like most others, has done these things 
over the last two and a half years. But we cannot command ex- 
perts to attend commissions. Experts will associate themselves 
with these commissions only if they are really technical commis- 
sions and if the quality of work produced is not a reproach to the 
experts’ reputation. There are exceptions, such as the Statistical 
Commission, but I gravely fear that we are moving toward a 
point where experts will become increasingly chary of spending 
their time and their qualifications on discussions that sometimes 
do not rise above the level of political bickering. Further, as I 
have been impertinent enough frequently to point out to the 
Council, unless we bring some order and urgency to our de- 
liberations, it will become impossible for governments to send 
ministers, with a proper backing of experts, to the Council pro- 
ceedings. No minister answerable to his parliament will in ordi- 
nary times be continued to be excused for six months in the 
year from parliamentary attendance. Yet that is the figure 
which the proceedings of the Council and the Assembly seem 
likely to require in this current year. There are as yet no results 
commensurate with that amount of talking or that expenditure 
of time or money. 

One other point which I make is that it will not add to our 
organizational efficiency if we are going to commit ourselves 
to a principle of moving the Council and the Assembly away 
from headquarters. I want here to say publicly that the activities 
of our French hosts have been magnificent. Their work, together 
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with that of the Secretariat, has reached a degree of efficiency 
which I had not believed possible, and I must publicly apologize 
to them for the doubts I had entertained when I opposed the 
proposal to hold the Assembly in Europe. However, no one 
looking at the activities at headquarters or in the Council can be 
impressed by their efficiency or their economy. We are still 
fumbling our way toward shape and order, and in these circum- 
stances it will be much better to remain at headquarters until we 
have got the machine running smoothly. That is my submission, 
which I offer respectfully but not apologetically. 

Finally, on the organizational side, it is clear beyond dispute 
that there must be greater definition of the basic problems to be 
tackled, and constant vigilance to prevent duplication and over- 
lapping between the commissions and other activities of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the work of the specialized 
agencies. 

Within the Economic and Social Council’s own structure, a 
careful examination is called for of machinery of regional eco- 
nomic commissions. This machinery is due for review by the 
Council and the Assembly in 1950, as the regional economic com- 
missions were set up as temporary bodies to deal primarily with 
the immediate dislocation caused by the war. Some delegations 
have shown a tendency to want to use this regional economic de- 
velopment to try to by-pass both the specialized agencies and the 
functional commissions of the Council, and this reflects a serious 
problem of organization. In 1950 when the matter comes up for 
review, we shall have an extremely interesting debate. I hope, 
although I entertain doubts, that all states will bring unprejudiced 
minds to that examination. 

We have time before then, both in the Secretariat and among 
delegations, to make a study of the organizational problems in- 
volved. The Carnegie Endowment, Mr. President, gave us a 
very fine report on coordination. I do not know what plans the 
Endowment might have for any further studies of the organiza- 
tion side of the United Nations work, but here obviously is a 
field for thought. 
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In attempting to assess the prospects of the Council I feel I 
must point to another tendency which is increasingly present in 
the workings of the Council on the economic side and in the 
regional commissions. This is the demand that assistance and 
priority should be given to the claims for development. 

It takes two forms which it is useful to separate. There are the 
claims in Europe which come primarily from the Soviet satellite 
states and other claims coming from areas outside Europe like 
South-East Asia. Upon the latter I do not propose to dwell ex- 
cept to say that they plainly are sincerely and reasonably founded 
claims. It is plain that Soviet Russia has a political, or perhaps a 
strategic interest in the capital development of these countries. 
But it must also be plain that there is a quite justifiable and 
understandable demand from the inhabitants of these countries 
themselves for capital development, since they see perhaps no 
other method by which they can raise their standard of living. 


It is complicated in the case of Poland and perhaps in the case 
of Czechoslovakia by a demand that Germany should cease to 
have heavy industry at all. I think that to be economic as well 
as political nonsense. The victorious allied powers have an obli- 
gation to safeguard France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia and 
indeed all Europe from the re-emergence of an aggressive Ger- 
many. That, however, is a security problem which cannot be 
solved satisfactorily by the destruction of the German economy. 
And I confess myself a little puzzled to follow the reasoning on 
this subject of such a distinguished and sincere economist as 
Dr. Lange of Poland. ; 

However, whether his view or my view is maintained, there 
still remains the problem of meeting the capital demands of these 
devastated satellite countries. I should guess that it was at first 
the hope of the Soviet that by their trade agreements they would 
be able to meet the capital needs of these countries. It is quite 
plain that for a variety of reasons they have failed to do so, and 
although I could not offer figures to substantiate my point, I 
should think that from the statements of some of the economists 
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in the satellite countries it is plain that they do not anticipate that 
Soviet Russia will be able to do so in the near future. 

It is, if I may be permitted to digress, in this sense that the 
success of the Marshall Plan is so desperately needed, and in this 
sense also that such desperate attempts are being made by Com- 
munist parties everywhere to sabotage it. Its viability will not 
only be a great and dear consolation to the over-tired and still 
under-fed people of Western Europe; its success will be news 
that cannot be hidden from the peoples of near Eastern Europe. 
The route by which we may influence the Kremlin is by Warsaw, 
Prague, and Belgrade. We must watch carefully for any changes 
in the economic policies of these countries and be prepared, sub- 
ject to security considerations, at the appropriate time to aid 
legitimate developments. 

Now, it is not only legitimate but desirable that the Economic 
and Social Council and the appropriate specialized agencies and, 
in my submission, in a more limited fashion the regional com- 
missions, should address themselves to these claims. However, 
two questions will continue to emerge, to which as yet I person- 
ally know no answer. Yet they must be answered if the work 
of the Council is to proceed carefully. 

The first question is: how can the legitimate capital needs of 
the satellite countries be met without such help being exploited 
by Russia? It is of course a question whose importance transcends 
the Economic and Social Council and all its agencies and in- 
struments. 

The second question is, even if we are anxious to partake in 
the capital development of Eastern Europe, are we in a position 
to do so? 

Strident propagandists should appreciate three points, which 
I again do not attempt to develop since neither my job nor my 
experience are primarily economic, and my time is running out. 

Firstly, it seems to me that in the next handful of years the 
demand for capital for development purposes will far exceed the 
supply. 

Secondly, in the efforts which Europe must go on making to 
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reduce her dollar expenditure, both investor and borrower will 
see in Africa and South-East Asia increasingly attractive sources 
of supply. 

Thirdly, I am reasonably convinced that it is only by invest- 
ment in such areas as Africa that the terms of trade which have 
been running against us can be redressed to afford Europe, and 
particularly my own country, a reasonable opportunity of re- 
covery. I should, of course, add that such development must 
bring great and proper benefits to the people of these areas as a 
first charge, and this is in fact a principal reason for the great 
schemes that the British Government is undertaking. 

These three factors will in my submission have to be increas- 
ingly weighed by the Council, by its regional commissions, and 
by the appropriate specialized agencies. Certainly they cannot 
just be pushed aside by the propagandists, who seem to assume 
that there is no shortage of capital, and that investment should 
take place as a political obligation and apart from the economic 
ineficiency of the projects they urge. 

Finally, let me sum up the prospects for the economic and 
social work of the United Nations on a guarded but optimistic 
note. I said earlier that the Soviet Union was taking a prominent 
part in the World Health Organization. I hope, and we all 
hope, that it will long continue to do so and that indeed it will 
extend the field of its cooperation. But if we are to encourage the 
Soviets to do so it is essential for us to try and discern why they 
are taking a part in the WHO. It probably is, if I may refer as 
an example to a recent incident in which the Soviet Government 
played a major and most creditable part, that there is no politics 
in a cholera plague, and that there is no political frontier which 
such a plague respects. 

We were faced, therefore, to put it another way, with a prob- 
lem which in varying degrees threatened us all and a problem 
which could be solved only by technicians applying a proven 
technique. 

There must be many comparable problems in which neither 
the politician nor the propagandist has any place. They will, I 
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expect, be found in medicine, in agriculture, in meteorology, 
perhaps in air and sea safety. None of them, nor, to be honest, all 
of them, will bridge the gulf between us, nor usher in the peace 
for which we labor so strenuously. But where there are no 
loaves, the crumbs are worth considering. 

The work of the Economic and Social Council is, as I have 
already admitted, not impressive, but its successes are more obvi- 
ous and more numerous than those of the Security Council. I 
therefore hope that the Council, and particularly its commissions 
and specialized agencies, will continue to seek out those tech- 
nical jobs, where at a humble level we may still have glimpses 
of international cooperation. 

* * * 

Since delivering this lecture some of my friends, who know 
this Council even better than I and who did me the honor of 
listening, have suggested to me that I might give the impression 
of “selling short” the Economic and Social Council. 

Nothing of course could be further from my purpose: and 
indeed, on re-reading the lecture I am uncertain that it could 
bear such an interpretation. 

However, I should put this point beyond doubt. The criticisms 
I made I still uphold. I believe them to be sustained by the facts, 
and by my experience. But they are the criticisms a friend offers 
to a friend in whom he has great confidence. 

The work already discharged by the Council is immense, and 
if it necessarily is of varying quality, parts of it are quite excel- 
lent. I rejoice in its success, and I am zealous for its further suc- 
cess: and it is toward that end that I have humbly offered my 
criticisms and my reservations. 
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THE WORK OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


By Perer Fraser 


International trusteeship is a modern term. It is only thirty 
years since the idea of international responsibility for the admin- 
istration of dependent peoples was expressed in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. For the first time specific recognition 
was given in an international document of universal application 
to the rights of dependent peoples and to the duties of the coun- 
tries which had chosen to control and govern them. 

To say this is not to deny that, under the colonial administra- 
tion of some Western European nations, colonies had achieved, 
through peaceful political evolution, full charge of their own 
destinies. By 1919, for example, the British Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand had reached this stage 
in their political development. While it is not these independent 
members of the British Commonwealth which form the subject 
matter of my remarks tonight, I feel bound to recall that the 
idea of colonial responsibility grew up side by side with that of 
the freedom and independence of the Dominions. The idea and 
practice of trusteeship were, in fact, established before the same 
basic principles were embodied in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. For more than a hundred years the British Govern- 
ment, for instance, had been developing a colonial practice cen- 
tered upon the welfare of the indigenous peoples. Our own 
British settlers in New Zealand in the nineteenth century were 
made well aware of this; and, indeed, they recognized and shared 
the sense of trusteeship which obtained in the areas with which 
we were associated in the Pacific. 

But before 1919 each government administering colonies had 
been responsible only to its own conscience—and to the con- 
science of its public opinion. The Covenant of the League in- 
jected a revolutionary principle into world politics—the principle 
of responsibility to the international conscience, the principle of 
accountability to the community of nations. 
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It is true the mandate system, established under the Covenant, 
touched but the fringes of the world’s colonial empires. It made 
provision for the future administration only of those colonies 
that, prior to World War I, had been administered by Germany 
or Turkey. The millions of people who were governed by the 
victorious powers were unaffected by the working of the man- 
date system. Moreover, neither the allocation of the mandates, 
nor the terms of some of the mandates, nor yet the practice of 
some of the mandatory powers always matched Article 22 of the 
Covenant. Nevertheless, the mandate system set a standard for 
colonial administration; it established the principle that a state 
which chooses to control the lives of men and women who are 
“not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous condi- 
tions of the modern world” shall be held accountable to the 
conscience of the international community. 

It was on the foundations of the mandate system that pro- 
vision was made in 1945 in the Charter for international trustee- 
ship. In the years between the wars the principles of the mandate 
system were thrown into sharper focus and directed upon the 
colonial system in its entirety. The experience and knowledge 
of those who had worked in close touch with the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and who had shared in the administra- 
tion of the mandated territories, were invaluable in the vari- 
ous discussions and deliberations before and during the San 
Francisco Conference. We knew more precisely what was re- 
quired of colonial powers. We were determined to encourage 
and develop the aspirations of the native peoples. From the de- 
liberations at San Francisco emerged Chapter XI of the Charter, 
the declaration regarding non-self-governing territories, and 
Chapters XII and XIII, dealing with the international trustee- 
ship system and the Trusteeship Council. 

The principles enunciated in the declaration regarding non- 
self-governing territories have general application to all depen- 
dent territories, including trust territories. The designation “non- 
self-governing territories” is, in the Charter, confined to those 
outside the trusteeship system. It must be stressed, however, that 
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non-self-governing territories do not come under the trusteeship 
system. The wording of Chapter XI of the Charter on the one 
hand, and of Chapters XII and XIII on the other, accentuate the 
distinction between the two types of territories. The differences 
have, of course, become the subject of controversy and, some- 
times, I regret to say, of propaganda based on a misconception 
which is not conducive toward the advancement of the broad 
aims for which the declaration was conceived at San Francisco. 
The declaration in Chapter XI was the logical extension to col- 
onies throughout the world of Article 22 of the League of Nations 
Covenant. Here, for the first time, is set out, with the endorse- 
ment of all Members of the United Nations, a declaration of prin- 
ciples which should be the basis of policy in the administration 
of some two hundred million people who have not yet attained 
a full measure of self-government. The declaration gives full in- 
ternational recognition to national trusteeship, and it defines the 
principles of colonial government which have evolved from long 
experience—an experience which has constantly been subjected 
to and improved by the scrutiny of the national conscience of the 
nations concerned, working through their own parliaments. It is 
necessary to stress that the precise obligations of Members of 
United Nations under Chapter XI are limited to the regular 
transmission to the Secretary-General of certain technical infor- 
mation relating to economic, social, and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are responsible. In the long run, 
however, Articles 73 and 74 of the Charter may well prove to be 
of greater importance than the two succeeding Chapters on inter- 
national trusteeship, but much will depend upon the good sense 
and common fairness of all those who have. the responsibility 
under the Charter of ensuring that the provisions are interpreted 
as they were intended to be. 

Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter incorporate the pro- 
visions for an international trusteeship system and establish the 
Trusteeship Council as the mechanism for carrying those provi- 
sions into effect. Article 75 of the Charter provides that “The 
United Nations shall establish under its authority an interna- 
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tional trusteeship system for the administration and supervision 
of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent 
individual agreements.” Field Marshal Smuts, whose part in the 
creation of the mandate system will be remembered, in his capa- 
city as President of Commission 2 of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, said “the trusteeship scheme is not only much wider in 
its scope than the mandate system, but much stricter and much 
farther-reaching in its character. The general obligations imposed 
on all colonial powers should, if carried out, lead to a general 
levelling up of colonial administration all over the world.” 
There was no mention of trusteeship or of dependent territories 
in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and in 1945 the delegates at 
San Francisco had to consider whether they should make pro- 
vision for the territories held under League of Nations mandate 
and for the territories that had belonged to the defeated nations of 
World War II, that is, of Japan and Italy. In the months between 
the publication of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and the San 
Francisco Conference there had been revealed differing ap- 
proaches to the ideas of trusteeship and accountability. Some gov- 
ernments were prepared to cooperate closely with other colony- 
administering powers through regional councils, for cual 
but the idea that they were accountable for their administration 
to anyone except the electors of their own countries was not 
generally accepted. Others, however, felt that there should be, 
regardless of whether colony-administering powers made ar- 
rangements for cooperating with others, a large measure of 
accountability to the world community. It will be appreciated 
that the ultimate trusteeship provisions of the Charter were the 
result of compromise arrived at after long and serious discussions. 
In my own address to the plenary session of the San Francisco 
Conference on 3 May 1945, I stated that, in the New Zealand 
Government’s view, the Charter should include the application 
of the principle of trusteeship to the government of dependent 
peoples. The object of the trust would be the welfare of those 
peoples. The powers to be conferred on the Organization to that 
end should be the subject of discussion and negotiation. In view 
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of the position which I occupied as Chairman of the Trusteeship 
Committee at San Francisco, the New Zealand Delegation put 
forward no specific proposals of its own, but there was very close 
identity of views between the Australian and New Zealand Gov- 
ernments on this matter, and the proposals put forward by the 
Australian Government embodied, in general, those to which 
New Zealand also subscribed. Various papers were proposed by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, United States of 
America, France, Australia, and China, and the Working Paper 
eventually produced was largely based on the United States and 
United Kingdom proposals, although suggestions put forward 
by other delegations were incorporated in it. 

It was agreed finally that territories which might be placed 
under the international trusteeship system should fall in the fol- 
lowing categories: First, the mandated territories; secondly, the 
territories to be detached from enemy states as a result of World 
War II; thirdly, territories voluntarily placed under the system 
by states responsible for their administration. The objectives of 
the trusteeship system were defined in terms of boldness and 
clarity. They were: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their pro- 
gressive development towards self-government or independence as 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion, and to encourage recognition of the interdependence of the 
peoples of the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial 
matters for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, 
and also equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice, 
without prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives. . . . 


The powers and functions of the Trusteeship Council are much 
broader than those entrusted to the Mandates Commission. The 
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Trusteeship Council is one of the principal organs of the United 
Nations, and is composed of the representatives of governments, 
The Permanent Mandates Commission, on the other hand, was a 
committee of experts appointed by the League, which was to re- 
ceive and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to 
advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. These experts acted in a personal capacity and were not 
directly responsible to their governments as are the members of 
the Trusteeship Council. The Trusteeship Council is thus, at 
the same time, a more responsible, more political, and a less tech- 
nical body than the Permanent Mandates Commission. Experi- 
ence is hardly yet sufficient to justify final judgment upon this 
change, but we all trust that the political character of the Council 
will not obscure the constructive and objective nature of the task 
for which it was created. If the members enter into its work 
in good faith, the Council will gain authority from its political 
quality, and colonial peoples will reap the benefit. If, however, the 
Council becomes just another political body, just another forum 
for propaganda and the maneuvers of power, then the sum of 
human well-being will not have been increased by the decision 
to substitute the principle of political representation for that of 
expert objectivity. In other words, the United Nations can operate 
in accordance with its Charter only if its Members substitute for 
the pursuit of their national interests, or animosities, respect for 
their broader obligations under the Charter. 

The Trusteeship Council, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, is given powers which has been denied to the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. Specifically, these powers are the 
right to accept petitions and to examine them in consultation 
with the administering authority; that is to say, petitions need 
no longer be submitted through the mandatory power. Already 
the Council has not only exercised this right but also granted 
oral hearings as provided in the Charter. In addition it has exam- 
ined numerous petitions sent directly to the Secretary-General 
from the trust territories in Africa. 

The Trusteeship Council has the right of inspection through 
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periodic visits to the trust territories—a much larger right of | 
supervision than was held by the Mandates Commission. This 
year the Council sent its first periodic mission to the trust terri- 
tories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. Last year it decided to 
send a special mission to Western Samoa, in response to a peti- 
tion from the Samoan people, submitted through the New 
Zealand Government as the administering authority, praying for 
a larger measure of self-government in Western Samoa. 

A duty is imposed on administering authorities to ensure that 
the trust territory shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. The administering authorities are 
authorized to make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assis- 
tance from the trust territory in carrying out their obligations to 
the Security Council under the Charter, as well as for local 
defense and the maintenance of local law and order. Under the 
mandatory regime military service was forbidden and establish- 
ment of fortifications or military and naval bases prohibited. 

Provision is also made for the designation of a strategic area 
which may include part or all of the trust territory and for which 
all the functions of the United Nations shall be exercised by the 
Security Council. The Security Council is, however, empowered 
without prejudice to security considerations to avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council in performing those func- 
tions of the United Nations under the trusteeship system relating 
to political, economic, social, and educational matters in the stra- 
tegic areas. One such area already exists since the approval by the 
Security Council of the strategic trusteeship over the former Jap- 
anese mandated islands which are now administered by the 
United States of America. 

As a final example of the wide supervisory powers given to 
the Trusteeship Council, there is the specific authority of the 
Council to formulate a questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each 
trust territory. On the basis of this questionnaire, administering 
authorities are required to submit an annual report on the ad- 
ministration to the United Nations. 
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Trusteeship Agreements were submitted to and approved by 
the General Assembly in December 1946 for Tanganyika, Togo- 
land, and the Cameroons, administered by the United Kingdom; 
for the portions of Togoland and the Cameroons administered 
by France; Ruanda-Urundi administered by Belgium; New 
Guinea administered by Australia; and Western Samoa admin- 
istered by New Zealand. Subsequently, agreements were also 
approved for the trust territory of the Pacific Islands administered 
by the United States of America, and for the Island of Nauru 
administered by Australia on behalf of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Some fifteen million people are now under the trusteeship 
system. They inhabit all those territories formerly administered 
under mandate, with the exception of the former mandates of 
Palestine and Transjordan, Syria and the Lebanon and South 
West Africa. Transjordan, Syria and the Lebanon became in- 
dependent and fully sovereign states. Palestine ceased to be a 
mandated territory in May of this year; South West Africa has 
not been placed under the trusteeship system. Included in these 
former mandated territories were the Japanese mandates of the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands which, since the defeat of Japan 
in the Second World War, have been administered by the United 
States of America. These Islands, as I have said, have become 
the first strategic trust territory, by the Security Council’s approval 
of an Agreement submitted in 1947 by the United States. 

I wish to draw attention to certain aspects of the work of the 
Trusteeship Council, particularly those which represent new 
methods and techniques in the field of international endeavor 
and of colonial development. It must be recognized clearly that 
colonial development in the twentieth century is a completely 
different matter from the nineteenth century imperialism, and 
that colonial exploitation is no longer the problem. The chief 
preoccupation of most countries administering non-self-governing 
territories is with the positive task of finding trained and quali- 
fied persons and money to ensure the development of the re- 

sources of these territories as quickly as possible. 
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This is not to say that we should cease to scrutinize the admin- 
istration of colonial territories. But our thinking and criticisms 
will not benefit the peoples concerned if they are based on the 
mainly negative and now inapplicable slogans of nineteenth 
century criticism—sometimes fully justified—levelled against 
what was known as imperialism. Moreover, every Member of 
the United Nations, not only administering authorities but every 
Member who has subscribed to the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and on whose joint behalf the administering authority is 
acting, has the responsibility to see that the principles of trustee- 
ship are observed. The exercise of this responsibility calls for the 
establishment of mutual trust between administering and non- 
administering powers. Every Member has something to con- 
tribute, and these contributions, based upon the experience of 
each individual country’s progress toward self-government, are 
not to be lightly disregarded. But the most valuable contribution 
will be made by the so-called colonial powers. These powers 
must be expected to know as well as, if not better than, the non- 
colonial powers, the difficulties which confront those who under- 
take the task of administration of dependent peoples. They realize : 
full well the necessity for sympathetic understanding in their 
dealings with some peoples who are unaccustomed to modern 
systems of health organization and the prevention of disease; 
peoples accustomed in the past to put their trust in witch doctors 
and whose opposition to present-day civilized methods of hygiene 
can be traced very often to their religious practices and fears; 
peoples who find acceptance of responsibility and of the notions 
of the equality of man foreign to their world of ideas. 

The administering authorities have the task, and indeed are 
performing the task, of training administrators and technicians 
from among the local peoples competent to cope with the political 
and economic practices of a complex world. 

Administering powers are endeavoring to give this assistance 
to dependent peoples not because it is part of the obligation 
which has come to be attached to their administration, but, I 
believe, from a realization that it is their moral responsibility to 
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promote the well-being of the peoples under their care, and this 
applies to the treatment of all non-self-governing peoples, whether 
they are within or without the confines of the metropolitan state, 
It has always seemed.to me that the reports on economic and 
social welfare, for which provision has been made in Chapter XI 
of the Charter, could equally well be made on the progress and 
development of all native peoples wherever they may live. 

Attention must be drawn to the geographical fact that vast 
spaces of water separating metropolitan countries from the over- 
seas dependencies have resulted in an unreal distinction being 
made as between those powers which have non-self-governing 
peoples within their metropolitan land boundaries and those 
whose dominions are far-flung throughout the world. It is not 
my intention to enter upon a digression as to the relevance of the 
accepted nature of the law of domestic jurisdiction in this con- 
nection, but the increasing strength of the concept of the prin- 
ciple of human rights is a factor which must be reckoned with 
today and in the future. This principle now enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations contains an idea that ignores 
artificial barriers whether they be on land or beyond the seas. 
The ever growing acceptance of this principle by administering 
powers as well as by other nations represents an enormous ad- 
vance in the development of the institutions of mankind. The 
implication for native peoples must be realized by all those who 
give thought to the problem of trusteeship. 

Every administering power has been brought to realize that 
however willing it is to hasten progress, the pace is limited by 
practical material considerations. Large sums of money are re- 
quired for capital expenditure, and many trained men are needed 
to develop the resources and advance the welfare of dependent 
peoples. It is not to be expected that the aims of the Charter can 
be brought to full fruition in the space of two or three years. The 
war itself has left its effect both in material losses and in social 
disruption which has stimulated not only legitimate nationalist 
movements but also provided the opportunity for less responsible 
elements to perpetuate chaos and unrest. In most non-self-govern- 
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ing and trustee territories it is necessary to spend considerable 
sums of money on roads, transport, water supplies, soil conservation 
and like activities which are basic to all economic life, in addition 
to establishing and fostering the rule of law, respect for human 
rights, and a spirit of harmony and trust between the dependent 
peoples and their administrators. 

I should like to turn now to some further aspects of the work 
of the Trusteeship Council. One of its actions was to send, as I 
have mentioned earlier, at the request of the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment, a mission to Western Samoa in response to a petition 
from the Samoan people. This Mission sent by the Council to the 
territory to investigate conditions at first hand, in response to 
the petition, comprised Mr. Francis B. Sayre, President of the 
Council, Mr. Pierre Ryckmans, the distinguished former Gov- 
ernor-General of the Belgian Congo, and Senator Cruz Coke of 
Chile. A series of meetings was held with the Western Samoan 
Administration, with Samoan leaders and people, and with 
spokesmen for religious missions and groups of all kinds within 
the territory. The Mission spent nearly two months in Western 
Samoa and carried out a very thorough examination of the con- 
ditions under which the Samoan people live. The fullest coopera- 
tion existed between the Mission and the Western Samoan Ad- 
ministration. Although the Mission recommended numerous 
changes in the administration of Western Samoa, they came to the 
conclusion that the Samoans were not ready, without assistance, 
to assume full responsibility for government of their country. 

The sending of a mission by an international organization at 
the request of the inhabitants of a trust territory themselves was 
an entirely new departure in the field of international trusteeship. 
It brought to the people of Western Samoa in a tangible manner 
a realization that their interests were being safeguarded, not 
only by New Zealand, but also by the world Organization itself. 
It was noted by dependent peoples all over the world and was a 
source of inspiration and assistance to the administering author- 
ity, the New Zealand Government, in its endeavors to carry out 
to the utmost its responsibilities under the Charter. 
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A different but equally effective method of bringing to the 
notice of the Trusteeship Council the aspirations of dependent 
peoples may be evidenced in the petition of the Ewe people. These 
people inhabit parts of the Gold Coast and the British and French 
Trust Territories of Togoland. The petition of the Ewe people 
stated that their race was under the control of three different ad- 
ministrations. This had arisen as the result of an historical divi. 
sion of their country between two European powers. It was a 
situation in which they had not acquiesced and in which their in. 
terests had not been taken into consideration. Their representa- 
tive, Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, was invited to attend in person the 
second session of the Trusteeship Council. He pleaded with out- 
standing ability for the unification of his people under one ad- 
ministering authority. The Council decided to recommend that 
the present administering countries consult with each other as 
to the best means of easing the anomalies which exist in the 
threefold division of administration of these people. The Council 
further promised that the first visiting mission to Togoland would 
fully investigate the claims of the Ewe people. 

Yet another development unique in the brief history of interna- 
tional trusteeship is the sending of the first periodic Visiting 
Mission by the Trusteeship Council this year to the trust terri- 
tories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. Representatives of 
four members of the Council (France, Australia, China, and 
Costa Rica) together wtih Secretariat officials, left Lake Success 
on 15 July 1948 and have just returned. They were authorized by 
the Council to observe the developing political, economic, and 
educational conditions in the trust territories, to report on the 
progress of those territories toward self-government or indepen- 
dence, and on the efforts of the respective administering author- 
ities to achieve all the basic objectives of the trusteeship system. 
Finally, they were authorized to give attention to issues raised 
in the annual reports and in any petitions received by the Coun- 
cil. The Visiting Mission received every facility for carrying out 
its task from the administering authorities. They were able to 

converse with indigenous peoples thoughout the territories, to 
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discuss problems connected with the administration of those terri- 
tories with responsible officials, and to hear grievances and learn 
something of the problems that confront the inhabitants and the 
administering officials alike. 

Another example of a constructive task entrusted to the Trus- 
teeship Council is to be found in its preparation of a draft 
Statute for the City of Jerusalem. In November 1947 the General 
Assembly approved the plan of partition, with economic union, 
for the future government of Palestine and assigned to the Trus- 
teeship Council the task of preparing a draft Statute for Jeru- 
salem. After a thorough examination of the partition plan and 
consideration of the evidence on the situation in Palestine, a draft 
Statute was adopted by a small Working Committee of the 
Council. The Council then considered each article of the Statute 
in turn and heard representatives of the mandatory power and 
of the Jewish people, in the course of which many amendments 
were made to the Statute. The Statute as finally approved by the 
Council was transmitted to the General Assembly in April 1948 
in a resolution asking for further instructions. I have no inten- 
tion of dwelling upon this particular matter which might well be 
regarded as sub-judice. 1 merely refer to it for the purpose of 
giving another type of work which the Trusteeship Council is 
called upon to perform. 

A question of fundamental importance to the trusteeship sys- 
tem arose out of consideration of the Annual Reports on the 
Administration of Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and New 
Guinea completed by the Council at its third session in August 
of this year. This question, which was common to all of the 
three territories, was that of the actual or projected administra- 
tive union of the trust territory with a neighboring non-self-gov- 
erning territory. Some non-administering states urged the Coun- 
cil to express its disapproval of such unions, as in their view 
they constituted the actual or threatened loss of the political 
identity of the trust territory. It was claimed that administrative 
unions were by their very nature a contradiction of the trustee- 
ship system. These arguments were rejected by the administering 
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states concerned who reiterated assurances given when the trus- 
teeship agreements were being considered by the General As. 
sembly that there was no intention on their part to amalgamate 
or annex the trust territories. 

The three administering authorities concerned could point to 
the provisions in their individual trusteeship agreements which 
authorized the establishment of administrative unions with 
neighboring dependent territories under their control. This is a 
question of great importance in the development of the trustee- 
ship system and could have far reaching influence. It is as well 
to point out that the purely political advancement of trust terri- 
tories is only one phase of the realization of the interests of the 
peoples of those territories for whom the trusteeship system was 
created. It should be apparent to everyone that independence or 
self-government is of questionable value unless sufficient prepara- 
tion has been made for it. Respect for human rights and the rule 
of law, an adequate standard of living, and a balanced social 
structure “appropriate to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples” in accordance with “the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned”—these are fundamental 
goals to be aimed at if the achievement of self-government or in- 
dependence is to benefit the people of any country. 

Certainly self-government should not be postponed until a de- 
veloping people are ready to accept a Western form or philosophy 
of government, nor should its character be arbitrarily shaped by 
external authority. The United Nations Mission to Western 
Samoa considered the question of the readiness of the Samoans 
for self-government or independence and drew attention to cer- 
tain necessary prerequisites. They stressed the need for a strong 
civic sense as far as national affairs were concerned and the need 
also for that national unity and discipline essential to self-govern- 
ment. They also stressed the need for a sound education to make 
it possible for Samoans to participate actively in the administra- 
tive services. It is perhaps stressing the obvious to say that in 
backward territories improvement in standards of health and 
education are first essentials. If this is attended to, the growth of 
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free political institutions is not likely to lag far behind. It would 
be most unwise and unfair for countries responsible for the ad- 
ministration of trust territories, however much they may be 
exhorted to disregard or criticized for not disregarding these 
basic needs of trust peoples, to thrust political independence 
upon them without due preparation. 

Nor should it be forgotten that some trust territories and many 
colonies possess artificial boundaries which are often the result 
of military or economic accidents. 


The objective of modern colonial administration is set out in 
Chapter XI of the Charter. I quote: 

(b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the politi- 
cal aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their 
yarying stages of advancement... . 


But self-government does not necessarily mean that each de- 
pendent territory, within its present boundaries, must necessarily 
become a separate national state. The problem of the ultimate 
form of self-government will not be beyond solution if it is ap- 
proached with the interests of the inhabitants uppermost in mind, 
and not unilaterally by the administering authority but coop- 
eratively by the nations acting as a community. I return to the 
essential point, that cooperation and good faith are essential for 
the fulfillment of the Charter of the United Nations. 

I have referred to the more important features of the work of 
the Trusteeship Council, and I have endeavored to lay emphasis 
on its achievements. Criticism is often levelled at the United Na- 
tions for what it has failed to do. Sufficient regard has not always 
been paid to its very considerable achievements. There will be 
plenty of occasions for legitimate criticism by administering and 
non-administering authorities alike, but in making such criticisms 
it should be recognized that even prior to the United Nations 
or the League of Nations, many dependent territories made sub- 
stantial advances, most markedly in recent years. We have only 
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to make a comparison of conditions a generation ago to see how 
vast has been the measure of achievement. 

Moreover, we should be sure that our criticisms are put for. 
ward in the interests of the colonial people themselves, and we 
should test any theory of colonial administration on which we 
base our criticism to make sure that it corresponds with modern 
realities. Given an atmosphere of mutual cooperation and trust, 
and a spirit of understanding, I am confident that thé aims of 
the trusteeship provisions of the Charter will be fulfilled. The 
benefits will extend to trust territories and non-self-governing 
areas alike, and millions of people will be assisted to enjoy the 
higher standards and the opportunities of life which should be 
the birthright of every human being. I trust that this objective 
will never be obscured in the minds of those whose responsibility 
it is to give effect to the trusteeship provisions of the Charter, 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
MAKING OF PEACE 


By Hersert V. Evatr 


It is a great honor to speak here this evening. The Carnegie 
foundations are so many and varied in character and so well 
known throughout the world that one need not elaborate the 
details of the work that has been done. In Australia, for instance, 
the work of the Carnegie foundations, particularly in relation 
to health in tropical areas, is very well known and has earned 
great fame for the man that gave the foundations. 

But perhaps the greatest foundation of all is the one under 
whose auspices we meet tonight. The Carnegie Endowment for 
what? For international peace. As our chairman said in his 
introductory remarks, I have always stood for the thesis—not 
that it is a new thesis, but it is one that never should be forgotten 
in connection with a body like the United Nations—that the 
peace we strive for is more than the absence of war. 

The subject I have taken is the United Nations and the 
making of peace. In my later remarks I wish to emphasize the 
great distinction drawn by President Roosevelt between the two 
functions of making peace after the second world war and 
keeping peace through the international organization known as 
the United Nations—the President’s own term for it. What was 


_ done was quite different from what was proposed by President 


Wilson after the first world war and embodied in the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant of the League. 

Let us go back three years, to April 1945, to the meeting at 
San Francisco. It was intended at first to be confined to the 
nations then at war with Germany or Japan, or which had been 
at war with Italy. Of course, the membership was extended. A 
time limit was set so that nations which had not declared war 
could make themselves eligible by doing so. Many countries did 
so qualify and came to the meeting at San Francisco. But pri- 
marily it was to be a body of the United Nations who had signed 
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the Washington Declaration on January 1, 1942, shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. 

What was the object of the organization? It was to preserve, 
and to preserve forever, the comradeship and the cooperation 
which had developed during the war and which showed promise 
of being made permanent through an appropriate organization, 
The purposes of the organization, as set out in the Charter in 
its first Chapter, are to preserve peace, to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations, to achieve international cooperation in 
bringing about economic and social progress, and to encourage 
respect for fundamental human rights. Far more importance 
was laid on economic and social affairs in international relations 
than was done in the Covenant of the League. 

The spirit of San Francisco was a real spirit of international 
cooperation. It was strong. There were many differences, of 
course, at San Francisco, but these were resolved—many after 
very keen debate, sometimes bitter debate—but compromises 
were reached. President Roosevelt died just before the Confer- 
ence. But the spirit of what he had done in his life to bring the 
United Nations together was so great and so significant that the 
Conference turned out to be a success. It could not be otherwise. 
Many people forecast a failure and said this or that country 
would not agree, but I knew this was impossible. 

The Charter we made did not contemplate a static world. It 
accepted the fact that change was not only inevitable, but de- 
sirable. That is why one of the fundamental objectives was to 
promote economic and social progress, which, of course, im- 
plies drastic changes. Many Members of the United Nations 
have standards of living which those of us who are here could 
not regard as tolerable for human beings. The emphasis on 
that fact in the Charter was of tremendous importance. When 
speaking of the United Nations, never forget the work done 

quite apart from the political work—for example, the work of 
the Economic and Social Council and the specialized agencies. 

This work is still in its infancy. It makes me very impatient 
to hear criticism of the United Nations which overlooks that it 
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is only three years of age. We often speak of the United Nations 
as though it were responsible for every ill of an international 
character that exists in the world today, and also for the ab- 
sence of freedom that exists in many parts of the world. The 
United Nations is not an executive body. It cannot legislate, 
it cannot say what is to be done. It cannot issue an order to 
governments or to parliaments. It has got to proceed upon that 
footing. 

At San Francisco, in attempting to review the draft of Dum- 
barton Oaks, Australia and many countries associated with her 
took the view that the Economic and Social Council and other 
organs of the United Nations should not merely watch over the 
processes of change, but should be active to raise standards of 
living and to combat depressions. The Charter laid down prin. 
ciples and procedures according to which cooperation in these 
fields might be encouraged, and political, economic, and social 
change develop accordingly. 

In the words of the Charter, the Organization is intended to 
be “a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of these common ends.” The essence of its successful 
working is the frank and open discussions of problems; a willing- 
ness to seek solutions by negotiation, conciliation, and peaceful 
means generally; an acceptance of a practical approach to each 
problem on its merits, determining what should be done accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Charter. 

The Organization is greater than all the powers together who 
compose it. I have seen this as a member ever since San Fran- 
cisco, and as Chairman I have seen it. In other words, it is like 
any organization which you join and to which you are prepared 
to contribute something toward the common good, and you find 
—whether it be a school or a college, a church or some appar- 
ently unimportant social club—that the society adds something 
to the individuals who compose it. This is perfectly true of the 
United Nations. We can tell how the spirit of the Assembly grad- 
ually grips a delegate. No power is so great that it can ignore 
the will of the peoples of the world expressed through the As- 
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sembly, and no power is so small that it cannot contribute to 
the making of world opinion through the Assembly. 

Therefore you see it—you see it, for example, in the problem 
of atomic energy. The first proposal was to drop altogether, for 
the present at any rate, further work by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This may have seemed perfectly logical, perfectly 
understandable, for there was a lot of work and many disputants, 
But in the view of the Assembly, whatever the difficulties were, 
there was no excuse for dropping it. You have to go on. That 
was the will of the Assembly, and the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will not be wasted but will go on until ultimately it 
becomes successful. 

That is only one illustration. Every subject before the Political 
Committee of the Assembly helps to illustrate my point. You 
may find a subject started with a resolution from a great power, 
which may like to have the company of three or four other 
powers in submitting a joint proposal. The smaller nations rep- 
resented in the Committee, however, are just as interested in the 
subject as the nations with the power. They put their proposals 
forward, too, and they argue the case out in committees. Thus 
you get a good consensus of opinion. Some changes must be 
made to make the original proposal more just, more expedient, 
more likely to be in harmony with United Nations objectives. 
These views prevail. 

The Assembly always starts behind scratch. You always get 
some of the bright boys saying: “This is going to be the last 
Assembly. I doubt if it will last longer than a few weeks.” But 
it never happens. There are always a few ancestral voices 
prophesying doom. But it never happens because there is some- 
thing in the objectives of the United Nations, in the organiza- 
tion, in the personal contacts of delegate with delegate, of coun- 
try with country, which is too great for any preconceived task 
or plan. 

So all the policies and papers that are made in all the De 
partments of Foreign Relations all through the world and 
brought forward in the United Nations are subjected to criti- 
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cism and commentary. At the end of the process the decision 
is often very different from the first drafts put before the As- 
sembly. In many cases you cannot recognize them. It does not 
matter at the end to whom the credit should be given. Those 
who initiate deserve credit, and those who modify too. The 
process is inevitable, so long as people of good will are gathered 
together in order to achieve the objectives of the United Nations. 

I] would like you to think over this, as not sufficient attention 
is being devoted to the actual importance of the committees of 
the Assembly. Some people don’t like public debates. President 
Wilson fought against secret diplomacy. It is a big question, 
and I am not going to deal with it at any length or dogmatically. 
Remember that secret diplomacy has not always been calculated 
to result in just settlements. Some of the best examples were the 
agreements that were extracted by Hitler from weak countries 
during the years between the two wars. They were perfectly 
secret—all that the people knew was that finally an agreement was 
made and that the League of Nations was carefully side-stepped. 

There is a great deal to be said for public discussions. Repre- 
sentatives sometimes won’t put in public what they might put 
privately. If they do it in public, the people know. After all, 
democracy has got to be lived and practiced or it is not democ- 
racy. One of the features of the Assembly is the open discussion 
of the great problems—such as the problems now confronting 
the Political Committee of the Assembly. John Milton, in his 
plea for unlicensed printing many years ago, put the case for 
what is going on when defending the right of the publisher 
and the printer against the censorship of those times. He said: 
“Let truth and falsehood grapple. Whoever knew truth put to 
the worse in a free and open encounter?” 

That is the basis of the Assembly. It is a forum. Many names 
are given to it. Senator Vandenberg called it a town meeting of 
the world. We in Australia would not call it that—we would 
call it, perhaps, the House of Commons. What happens there is 
parallel to what is happening here. The House of Commons or 
the United States Congress is greater than all its members. The 
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General Assembly, now meeting in its third session, is the key 
organ of the United Nations. Every nation is represented in it 
They have equal voting rights, but this does not mean, of course, 
that anybody thinks that there is equality of power between the 
Members. Of course there is no such thought. When you haye 
one man one vote, nobody claims that that is based on a mere equal. 
ity of qualifications. It is based on something bigger than that, 
The Assembly is based on the idea that every nation has got the 
right to put its case forward at the Assembly. The important 
questions of the Assembly require a two-thirds majority. 

The Assembly represents a continuity and is gradually being 
recognized as expressing what the peoples of the world are 
thinking of the matters before it. This is the thing that matters— 
not what governments themselves say, but what the people say. 
Sometimes you can’t be sure that what governments are saying 
represent what people are thinking. All nations are represented 
in the Assembly, as I have told you, and there is no limitation 
upon the right of discussion so long as the subject of discussion 
is within the scope of the Charter. The scope of the Charter is 
as wide as the objectives, the pursuit of international peace— 
the satne objectives that the Carnegie Endowment has in mind 
—international cooperation, social betterment, economic better- 
ment, enforcement of fundamental human rights and freedoms, 
improvement of the status and standards of dependent peoples. 
All these things are within the scope of the Charter. 

The Assembly is a most democratic body. It has immense 
power to reflect the opinions of mankind and to influence them. 

Now that raises the question of the Security Council. This, 
of course, is a small body with the five great powers as perma- 
nent members and six non-permanent members, elected by the 
Assembly for two-year terms. This body of eleven is the body 
which was intended to safeguard international peace and to 
prevent international aggression. It was intended to be the ex- 
ecutive body of the United Nations in its political and security 
aspects. 

At San Francisco one of the greatest struggles lay in the ques- 
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tion of the power of veto by each of the five permanent mem- 
bers in the Security Council. There is no veto in the Assembly. 
Every country has its one vote, with important questions being 
decided by a two-thirds vote and other questions by a simple 
majority. In the Security Council, leaving out unimportant points 
of procedure, no question can be decided unless it secures seven 
yotes out of eleven, and, in addition, any one of the five perma- 
nent members, by exercising a negative vote, can prevent any 
decision being reached at all. That is the veto. 

At San Francisco there was a struggle against the veto. The 
Australian Delegation and its supporters recognized that the 
great powers would be called upon to shoulder the major burden, 
but the case we put was that that right of an individual na- 
tion to veto a decision of ten other members of the Security 
Council should extend only to matters of enforcement, to great 
matters of that character. Apart from that there should be no 
right of individual veto. 

The work of the Security Council and the matters with which 
it deals are of two kinds. First there is enforcement, which im- 
plies the use of force by the Organization. Usually it will be the 
big powers who will be required to provide the force. If matters 
have reached the stage at which force would be used against the 
will of one of the great powers, it would probably—though not 
necessarily—mean war anyhow. Therefore there is a logical case 
for the veto being given to the great powers in such cases to 
avoid the break-up of the Organization, which would otherwise 
be implied by such a situation. 

But the veto is not limited to these matters. It includes every 
proposition of conciliation and of pacific adjustment of disputes. 
If a matter comes before the Security Council and it is sought 
to recommend measures to bring the parties together—to secure 
consultations between them, for example, to see if they can get 
an adjustment of their differences—a veto can be exercised to 
prevent even that function being performed by the Council. 

If a bad situation develops and the matter comes before the 
Security Council, then the most reasonable thing which can be 
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suggested is to try to bring the parties together. You do this in 
ordinary life; if your friends quarrel, you try to adjust the dis. 
pute. It is no more than your duty toward your neighbor, 
Take, as an example, the case of industrial disputes, which are 
likely to cause grave injury to the community as a whole. For 
fifty years in Australia we have had a system in which judges 
are given power to deal with industrial disputes. They can bring 
the disputants together and, if they fail to obtain an agreement, 
they can make an order which is enforcible against both. I don’t 
want to elaborate on that system. I just want to make one point, 
It has always been regarded as elementary that your consulter, 
even if he is not an arbitrator, should have at any rate authority 
to try and make parties agree. You cannot do that in the Security 
Council because of the veto. 

I want to make that point because it is often put in the vaguest 
way. The middle and smaller powers at San Francisco were not 
adamant against the veto in its entirety; we were, however, 
against that part of the veto. Everything that has happened since 
has shown that our objection was correct, because there have 
been many disputes and situations which should have been 
tackled by conciliation, by recommendation for pacific settle- 
ment, and in which this could not be done because of the exercise 
of an individual veto. 

One of the features of the past three years has been the in- 
crease in the influence of the middle and smaller powers. The 
present session of the Assembly has demonstrated that. Always 
there are forces operating, tending toward activity by middle 
and smaller powers who are not definitely committed before 
discussion commences to one fixed and final course of action. 

A very good illustration was the case of the six members in 
the Security Council on the Berlin dispute. A settlement was 
very nearly effected. Had it been, it would have been the result 
of intervention by the middle and smaller powers who were 
members of the Security Council. What an extraordinary irony 
it is that the disputes between the great powers should come 
up for settlement by the middle and smaller powers belonging 
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to the Security Council! This is an excellent thing. I was very 
glad for that reason that the Berlin dispute was brought to the 
attention of the United Nations through the Security Council. 

Despite influences tending to make countries come to the As- 


"sembly with fixed and final views on some subjects, there are 


influences which I have already described which force dele- 
gates, no matter what preconceptions they have, to conform to 
public opinion. The contact of friends and comrades forces 
them to modify their views. I have already given the illustration 
of atomic energy, recently before the Political Committee. It has 
been proved in every Assembly that the vast majority of Mem- 
bers are not prepared to accept without question any resolution 
just because it proceeds from one or other of the great powers. 
The efforts of the middle and smaller powers—I am not ex- 
cluding the great powers themselves, of course—all their inter- 
ventions and participation in debates, have been designed to 
provide for a better settlement of the situation—mediation, if 
you like, reconciliation of differences and differences of opinion 
as to what is a just solution. 

Justice—that is the supreme object of those who wish to settle 
political disputes. Justice cannot be defined. But everyone knows 
when an unjust thing is done. That is the basis of the judiciary 
and jury system in Anglo-Saxon countries. In a community there 
is a feeling of what is the right or wrong view of a particular 
situation. 

Here, in international affairs, the task is greater. The search 
for justice means not securing the support of a particular group 
or being in opposition to a particular group, but obtaining what 
is the best solution of any particular matter. From the beginning 
at San Francisco the Delegation of Australia always had that 
mandate—to seek the just solution, and to make justice their aim 
in any particular dispute or situation. That is what the Political 
Committee is doing with each matter. 

There is nothing so terrifying as the carrying out of a de- 
cision irrespective of its justice. It is difficult, I know, to balance 
what is right against what is expedient. These are not abstract 
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questions. Expediency always comes into the picture to some 
extent. Resolving the conflict between them is a function of the 
Organization, particularly on the political side. 

The attitude of the middle and smaller powers, and the de. 
termination of all powers, large and small, to try and reach 
solutions by peaceful methods rather than by combat, is the 
most hopeful development in the Assembly. This is the trend, 
It was happening late last year at Lake Success. You might have 
a nation putting up a proposition which you might think ex. 
tremely extravagant. The first tendency of the critic is to say; 
“Nonsense! Wipe it out.” After debate you find, even in a 
proposition much of which is exaggerated, there is a grain of 
truth, and it is the object of the Assembly to reject what is bad 
and to accept what is good. This happened last year at Lake 
Success, for example, in connection with a resolution by the 
Soviet Union relating to what was called “war-mongering.” In 
the end the Assembly was convinced that something had to be 
done about it, and it reached a resolution which was unani- 
mously accepted on a roll-call vote. That is an illustration of a 
process. Because a proposition is partly true and partly false, 
you don’t reject it; you watch it and analyze it, and ultimately 
accept what is good and throw out what is bad. 

I made a point at the beginning to which I wish to return. 
The difference between the task of President Wilson and the 
task that President Roosevelt set himself is very great indeed. 
Wilson wanted a League of Nations, a body of international men 
whose functions would be to maintain peace, but at the same 
time he wanted to link it with covenants for peace. Therefore, 
the Covenant of the League was made an integral portion of the 
Treaty of Versailles. That seemed to be completely logical. You 
had the peace and you had an international organization to 
maintain that peace with such adjustments as became necessary 
in the opinion of the League. It didn’t work because in the 
United States the double proposition lent itself to attacks against 
the whole part of the proposition. 

President Roosevelt sought to avoid this. I remember in 194% 
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during the Pacific War Council meetings which I attended as 
representative of Australia, President Roosevelt made no secret 
of what his desire was. His desire was to avoid the impasse 
which had been created after the first world war, and he thought 
that the making of peace should be started with the interna- 
tional organization which ought to be set up. That is why he and 
Mr. Cordell Hull, also a great pioneer of international organiza- 
tion, put forward at Dumbarton Oaks, with the representa- 
tives of the other great powers, proposals for this Organization 
which were not tied up with any treaty of peace. 

That was accepted in 1945. The conference for international 
organization was summoned before the war was won. While 
we were at San Francisco, news came of the surrender and com- 
plete breakdown of Germany. Fighting with Japan was still 
raging. Therefore we went on with the Organization on the 
assumption that peace would be made outside the organization. 

The United Nations, though given the duty of maintaining 
peace, is not to be regarded as in any way responsible for failure 
to make peace. The Charter of the United Nations makes this 
clear. Therefore, when anyone asks: “Look at the United Na- 
tions. How can they settle the Berlin situation?” the answer is 
that the Berlin situation is obviously part and parcel of the treaty 
with Germany, which was intended to be made primarily by the 
great powers. The United Nations was not intended to be re- 
sponsible for that tremendously important function. 

But, bit by bit, the making of the peace is coming within the 
sphere of the United Nations. The Berlin situation is one ex- 
ample. The situation in the Far East is another. This came be- 
fore the United Nations last year first when the Korean Com- 
mission was established. Korea should have been dealt with in 
the peace treaty for Japan. Similarly, territories of Japan north 
of the equator which were previously mandated to Japan under 
the League of Nations were dealt with by the United Nations 
and a trusteeship of a strategic character was given to the United 
States. 

Normally these things would have been dealt with in the 
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treaty of peace. Because they have not been, they are spilling 
over, one by one, into the United Nations’ jurisdiction. Today 
the plenary session of the General Assembly adopted a resolu. 
tion, initiated by Mexico, practically telling the great powers it 
was their job now to make the peace, assisted by other countries, 
As you know, in the war in various parts of the world, major 
efforts were made by middle powers. I need only refer you to 
the tremendous fighting in the Pacific, in Africa, in Greece, in 
Western Europe, and in many other places. 

I entirely disagree with the idea of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers that you can exclude all the middle powers from peace 
making. If you have them together, you get an average force 
of all powers, great and small, who have made sacrifices, all 
tending toward a settlement. Had that been conceived from 
the beginning as being the proper way, peace would have been 
made. We fought for this in Australia. We got certain conces- 
sions. We were allowed to write a letter to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. This was not very satisfactory to a proud 
nation, which from the beginning to the end of the war had 
stinted nothing, but that is the way it was done. But the making 
of peace will eventually have to be along the lines of the As 
sembly today, bringing into the picture not merely the great- 
powers, but others too. 

How can we sum up the position? I have no patience with 
those who say that the United Nations has failed. This is quite 
false. In three years it has achieved a great deal. The Security 
Council, despite difficulties, has taken up problems in many 
parts of the world. It has not been able to find the ultimate 
solution always, but it has always succeeded in reducing the 
tension. In Indonesia, for instance, thousands of lives have been 
saved through the Security Council’s intervention. The same is 
true in Palestine, where bloodshed has been reduced through 
Security Council intervention. The work of Count Bernadotte 
is an outstanding example of noble work performed solely in 
the interest of the United Nations. 

We should not claim too little has been done. I would, on the 
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contrary, acclaim that so much has been achieved in so few 
years by an organization burdened with difficulties arising from 
the fact that the peace is not yet made. The failure to make the 
peace, the differences between the great powers—all that has 
made the task of the United Nations greater and greater dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. Everything has been affected by it. 
The tragedy of it is this: that, as peace is not made with Ger- 
many and Japan, people and countries tend to look at each new 
situation, not in the light of the just solution of a particular 
problem, but in the light of what would be best if the worst 
came to the worst. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my message at the end of this address to 
this gathering is along the lines of what I have mentioned. Re- 
member the difficulties of the United Nations, especially the 
great difficulty caused through the initial approach that was 
made. President Roosevelt was not wrong. If we had not formed 
the organization when we did, there never would have been 
an organization. That is quite clear, because all other differences 
would have been present and would have increased. Therefore, 
he was fundamentally right in his approach. There is the Organ- 
ization. It is a living Organization; it moves. All problems come 
to it. They may not all be solved as you would like, but all are 
tackled. That is something of great importance to world peace 
and world justice. 

On the social and economic side the Organization is, perhaps, 
even more significant. All countries are making some contribu- 
tion to the United Nations’ work, to the Economic and Social 
Council, for example, working out problems of human rights 
never before attempted on an international scale. Economic com- 
missions have been established for Europe, for Asia and the Far 
East, and for Latin America. The United Nations is taking 
up this work, and in the long run this work is bound to succeed. 
These are some positive achievements of the United Nations. 

But, on the political side—and I say this very deliberately— 
more and more it is becoming apparent that the peoples of the 
world know that their leaders will be trusted only so far as they 





support the great purposes and principles of the Charter. It is a 
fair question these days to ask whether people are for the 
United Nations or against it. If they are for it, they stand for: 
peace, they stand for justice, they stand for a just solution of 
each problem, they stand for improvement of social and eco-' 
nomic standards throughout the world. But don’t think every- 
one stands for it. You never get economic improvement without 
a struggle. I don’t suppose there are many people who really 
detest progress, or really oppose it as such, but they want things 
to go along as smoothly as possible and avoid changes incon- 
venient to themselves. But all great struggles have been waged 
against opposition. 

Therefore, be sure when national leaders speak about it what 
their real view is. I am convinced that the active faith and the 
working philosophy of every political leader should be support 
of the United Nations. 

Keep the Organization going—know the difficulties. I have 
referred to some of them in connection with the veto. But 
don’t break up the Organization because you can’t get the con- 
stitution—the Charter—altered. It is not easy to get the consti- 
tution altered, for our constitution is extremely rigid. One thing 
that was put in it at San Francisco was a clause which means 
that any alteration designed to alter the veto is itself subject to 
the veto. Therefore, you can’t alter it, at present at any rate. 
The United States of America, Britain, and the U.S.S.R. have 
insisted that would be wrong and improper. 

Those who are against the United Nations are taking a dan- 
gerous course which would lead to war and chaos and the 
breakdown of civilization. My message to you, as one who quite 
appreciates the criticisms and realizes there is much force in 
criticism—and, indeed, has not been slow in indulging in criti- 
cism himself—is that we have got to close our ranks. Think in 
terms of the United Nations. Even though the material you are 
dealing with does not seem very malleable, keep on at the job. 





